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NORTH AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETIES 
Compiled by WAyLAnpD D. HAND 


The present series of sketches is calculated to make available historical 
information about our national, state, and regional folklore societies, inactive 
as well as active. Much of the material presented here is unknown even to 
the best-informed American folklorists, and most of it has been generally 
unavailable to workers in the field. Its usefulness, therefore, will be readily 
apparent. In a sense this survey is a sequel to the directory of the active folk- 
lore societies, printed in complete form for the first time in the January—June 
1942 number of the JOURNAL and continued as a cover page feature of each 
subsequent issue. No one questions, I think, the value of such a directory. 
By facilitating correspondence it offers a workable means of cooperation 
between the officers and the members of various folklore organizations. 

Although the historical sketches may not possess such immediate and 
practical value as that of the directory, they are worthwhile in themselves 
as historical documents, and potentially useful in solving many a problem. 
Brief as they are, all of them contain clues leading to larger ends. It is obvious 
that, whereas these short sketches are adequate for the smaller societies, they 
do not give adequate coverage for some of the larger ones. It seems feasible, 
therefore, that in such cases more detailed histories should be compiled. 
Acting on this suggestion, Professor Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., for instance, has 
written an extended account of the Virginia Folklore Society, as noted at the 
end of his sketch below. Other societies, it is to be hoped, will want to be 
represented in the same way. 

If, despite voluminous correspondence, I have omitted any North American 
folklore societies, I will welcome data on such additional organizations, which. 
could be published as an addendum to this article in a future number of the 
JourRNAL. In conclusion I have the pleasant task of thanking all contributors 
for their efforts, and the editor of the JouRNAL for encouraging the survey.— 
W. D. H. 

AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


By Giapys A. REICHARD 


The American Folklore Society was founded in 1888 for the primary pur- 
pose of encouraging the collection and publication of folklore in America. 
The first number of the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE is dated April- 
June 1888. The Society passed through various vicissitudes, its main troubles 
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being financial, but celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in 1938, and now in 
1943 can boast that not a number has been missed, Volumes I-LV being 
complete. From the very beginning the fact that the JouRNAL was not 
enough, that monographs on specialized collections were desirable, was 
stressed by the founders of the Society and all its later officers. To this end 
means were found for establishing a Memoir Series; Volume I, Folk-Tales 
of Angola by Heli Chatelain, appeared in 1894. Since that time the Memoir 
Series has advanced to Number XXXVII, the volume bearing that imprint 
being Morris Opler’s Myths and Tales of the Chiricahua Apache Indians 
with date 1942. 

The American Folklore Society is affiliated with the American Anthropo- 
logical Association, with which it meets annually, and through it with the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

From the date of its founding the Society has had the policy of encouraging 
local societies of which some were short-, others long-lived. The first secre- 
tary, W. W. Newell, was exceedingly energetic in the organization of local 
branches and if each one had had a motivating spirit as enthusiastic as Mr. 
Newell, its life would have been greatly prolonged. As it was, all of these 
groups made some contribution to the cause, either in published contribu- 
tions, dues, or folklore collections published through channels other than the 
mother society. Of these the Boston (1893-1932) and Cambridge (1893- 
1938) branches started early and continued late. What we in the States desig- 
nate now as “Canadian Branch”’ includes the Montreal Branch founded in 
1892, the Ontario Branch founded in 1917, and the Quebec Branch founded 
in 1919. Other branches were as follows: Arizona, Baltimore, Berkeley Folk- 
lore Club, Buffalo, Chicago Folk-Lore Society, Cincinnati, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia; Harvard Folk-Lore Club, Iowa, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Philadelphia, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington, D. C., West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

From 1924 to 1929 the Society had a joint membership arrangement with 
the Modern Language Association and even after its termination retained 
members acquired through it, some of whom are still contributors and sub- 
scribers. 

The history of the American Folklore Society as recorded in its annals is 
one of a struggle for funds for publication, the burden of which was borne by 
too many individuals to be enumerated here; the omission of a roster of their 
names is due only to the limitations of space, since printing problems are as 
great now as they were in 1888. As the Society grew it acquired new needs. 
The history of its officers has been a meeting of these needs, the success of 
which is best attested by the impressive list of publications. Nevertheless it 
is in order to summarize, even though inadequately, the part played by certain 
individuals and by two printing firms which contributed most outstandingly 
to the whole result. 

W. W. Newell has already been mentioned. As first secretary of the Society 
he also did the editorial work and subsequently was named Editor. All this 
was in addition to a tremendous amount of organizational work on Mr. 
Newell’s part, from which some of the older branch societies resulted. Mr. 
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Newell had the gift of securing the conperation of various divergent groups 
and the persistence which made for later coordination of their efforts. 

In 1908 Franz Boas, also one of the founders, took over the editorship of 
the Society. He continued the cooperative efforts of his predecessors and 
instituted a much broader editorial policy, advocating and achieving the 
extension of the folkloristic effort to include Negro, French, and Spanish, and 
deeper attention to musical phases of folklore. The broadening of the field 
has kept pace with world interests until now the relationship of American 
folklore to that of the whole world is recognized and included when possible. 
Thus the needs of the Society have grown even faster than its achievement. 

The efforts of editors and officers would have been vain without financial 
aid. The backbone of this help was always the membership of the society-at- 
large and of the branch societies, a factor which can never be underestimated 
and which has given the Society its phenomenal vitality. In addition to this 
was the good fortune it enjoyed in its patrons, most of whom worked in- 
defatigably at the same time that they contributed funds. In this connection 
the interest of Elsie Clews Parsons is outstanding. She it was who lifted the 
Society from its lowest depths of depression for many years. It was not 
enough, however, for her to give the JOURNAL an occasional lift and to con- 
tribute material to it and the Memoir series, but she also ferreted out collec- 
tions of folklore in her extended wanderings from Greece and the Nile to 
China—both ways, east and west—and encouraged their preparation and 
publication, some of which was done in other series. Furthermore, she 
financed systematic studies as the need for such arose. Professor Espinosa’s 
distribution study of the Tar Baby Story, an astounding illustration of liter- 
ary diffusion, was completed because of Dr. Parson’s interest, and it is only 
one of many such inspirations, which included Negro, Spanish, and French 
aspects of various subjects. 

Although, as has been said, the Opler Memoir bears the last number of 
the Memoir Series, Part III of Volume XXVI, Folk-Lore of the Antilles, 
French and English, started by Dr. Parsons in 1924, bears the date 1943, for 
it is her last work, left unfinished at her death, and still unfinished but quite 
usable as far as it goes. This work in its totality illustrates Dr. Parson’s long- 
range vision, her breadth of interests and scholarship, and her industry in 
gathering and using details, for Part III is actually a huge comparative con- 
cordance in which may be found the Negro extensions of many of the tales 
analyzed by Bolte-Polivka. The Memoir Series is only one of many such 
scholarly series to suffer greatly from Dr. Parsons’ death. Eighteen of the 
thirty-seven Memoirs of the American Folklore Society were made possible 
by her interest and effort. 

A patron who made the publication of much Spanish material possible was 
Mr. Archer M. Huntington, and similarly, Mr. Homer E. Sargent aided in 
bringing the folklore of the Northwest before the public. Cooperating with 
the Society for many years was Dr. Martha W. Beckwith who, through her 
own efforts and her connection with the Vassar Folk-Lore Foundation, made 
possible the publication of numerous collections of “American English” and 
Hawaiian lore. These few examples chosen from a large number show that 
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at all times the activities of the Society reached far beyond its own of ne- 
cessity narrower limits and that only form has differentiated the Memoirs 
from the JOURNAL. 

The story of the American Folklore Society would not be complete without 
some mention of the contributions made by two firms who for long years 
printed for it and acted as agents. G. E. Stechert and Company not only 
sold the Society’s publications, but reprinted odd numbers of the JourNaL 
and Volume V of the Memoir Series (Navaho Legends) so as to keep the 
Series complete. For years the Society was able to print much more material 
than would otherwise have been possible through the firm of J. J. Augustin, 
formerly of Gliickstadt, Germany, and now of New York. Among many 
kindnesses for which the Society should be grateful to these firms was their 
gift of printing a number of the JouRNAL to celebrate the Society’s fiftieth 
anniversary in 1938. 

This summary which is in all its aspects the extreme of understatement 
illustrates, I hope, the scope of the American Folklore Society and its record 
of unbelievable achievement. Such a record was made possible by the tre- 
mendous vitality which has demonstrated itself in the lean as in the fatter— 
they have never been fat!—years. The continuity of this vitality is preserved 
by the indefatigable efforts of its membership and officers, a roster of which 
follows. 

Presidents :—Alcée Fortier 1888, 1894; Francis James Child 1889; Daniel 
G. Brinton 1890; Otis T. Mason 1891; Frederick Ward Putnam 1892; 
Horatio Hale 1893; Washington Matthews 1895; John G. Bourke 1896; 
Stewart Culin 1897; Henry Wood 1898; Charles L. Edwards 1899; Franz 
Boas 1900, 1932, 1935; Frank Russell 1901; George A. Dorsey 1902; Living- 
ston Farrand 1903; George Lyman Kittredge 1904; Alice C. Fletcher 1905; 
Alfred L. Kroeber 1906; Roland B. Dixon 1907-08; John R. Swanton 1909; 
H. M. Belden 1910-11; John A. Lomax 1912-13; Pliny Earle Goddard 1914- 
15; Robert H. Lowie 1916-17; C. Marius-Barbeau 1918; Elsie Clews Parsons 
1919-20; Frank G. Speck 1921-22; Aurelio M. Espinosa 1923-24; Louise 
Pound 1925-26; Alfred M. Tozzer 1927-29; Edward Sapir 1930-31; Martha 
W. Beckwith 1933-34; Archer Taylor 1936-37; Stith Thompson 1938-39; 
Irving A. Hallowell 1940-41; Harold W. Thompson 1942; Gladys A. Reichard 
1943. 

Editors:—W. W. Newell 1888-1900; Alexander Francis Chamberlain 
1901-07; Franz Boas 1908-23; Ruth Benedict 1924-39; Gladys A. Reichard 
1940; Archer Taylor 1941; Erminie W. Voegelin 1942-. 


BOSTON BRANCH, AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY (I)! 
No sketch available; see sketch of American Folklore Society. 
CALIFORNIA FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
By ARCHER TAYLOR 


The steadily growing interest in collecting and interpreting the regional 
stories, songs, customs, traits, and peculiarities which had found general 
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expression in the United States during the late twenties and throughout the 
thirties in the founding of local folklore societies took form a little later in the 
creation of the California Folklore Society in March, 1941. This Society is 
spiritually the descendant of the Berkeley Folklore Club of 1905. This organ- 
ization which was sponsored and guided by the skill of Professor A. L. 
Kroeber had an active life for several years. It was, in a sense, a response to 
the efforts of W. W. Newell, then an active leader in the American Folklore 
Society, to create local bodies for the collection and study of popular tradi- 
tion. In March, 1906, it became the California Branch of the American Folk- 
lore Society and continued as such until 1908. The last meeting reported is 
noted in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 21: 249, 1908. This organiza- 
tion was the most substantial evidence of corporate interest in folklore in- 
California in the early years. There was however a steady current of interest 
that flowed alongside the California Branch and appeared as the publications 
of such active collectors as Charles F. Lummis and Eleanor Hague. This 
current of interest continued to find expression in various ways for a genera- 
tion, notably in the collections of Spanish folklore made by Professor A. M. 
Espinosa and of local folksongs made by the Department of Music of the 
University of California. 

The California Folklore Society was the subject of preliminary discussion 
at a meeting on March 21, 1941. At this time a skeleton organization and 
plans for a quarterly journal were worked out with the idea of enlarging and 
improving upon the original outlines. Shortly after this preliminary meeting, 
a prospectus inviting sponsors to join the Society and to take an active part 
in its organization and the development of the California Folklore Quarterly 
was sent out. The response to this prospectus was very gratifying and a num- 
ber of active collectors and students of folklore joined the ranks and took an 
active interest in shaping the policies and growth of the new organization. 
The names of these sponsors, together with those of the officers of the Society, 
are listed in the first volume of the California Folklore Quarterly (1: 391, 
1942). Since the establishment of a working plan the Society has made no 
important change in its organization beyond the appointment of Professor 
Wayland D. Hand (Los Angeles) as Review Editor. Alterations in this work- 
ing plan are of course to be expected with the growth of interest and the 
entrance of new active members. 

The platform of the California Folklore Society was published in the 
Quarterly (1: 3-6, 1942). The Quarterly is open to articles dealing with the 
tales, songs, sayings, language, customs, and life of the residents of the 
western states. These traditions seem to represent a rather coherent unit 
in the region lying west of the rooth meridian. The Quarterly is now 
printing a comprehensive bibliography of California folklore. It has also 
printed several articles on the folklore of the Pacific. It deals with native 
American Indian traditions primarily in their impact on the culture of the 
later settlers. It includes all that can be obtained on the traditions of the 
various European stocks now resident in California; articles on Armenian, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Spanish subjects have already appeared. Unless the 
quantity of good local materials or the discussion of specifically Western and 
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Californian themes should crowd it out, the Quarterly will include not more 
than one general article in an issue. 


CAMBRIDGE BRANCH, AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE SOCIETY (I)! 


No sketch available; see sketch of American Folklore Society. 


THE FOLKLORE MOVEMENT IN CANADA 


By C.-Marius BARBEAU 


Canadian folklore activities on the whole seem to have been the direct 
result of a stimulus given by the American Folklore Society. They belong to 
two distinct initiatives. The first, short-lived and restricted to Montreal, 
goes back to 1892, and belongs to the early stages of folklore studies on this 
continent; the second, initiated by Dr. Boas and the author of this sketch, 
dates back to 1915 and has been quite productive; it is still in operation. 

Soon after the foundation of the American Folklore Society at Boston in 
1888, a Montreal Branch was established as part of a planned expansion to 
various centers. Detailed reports of the meetings of this Branch were included 
in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE for 1892 and the following years, 
until 1897. 

The Montreal Branch, which after five years lapsed into silence, presum- 
ably into nonexistence, came out of the initial incentive by the American 
Folklore Society that created other branches in the United States and the 
Louisiana Branch in particular. The initiative for the formation of the 
Louisiana Branch was taken by Professor Alcée Fortier. The news of Fortier’s 
discovery of French and Creole folktales in the “‘bayous’’ appealed to the 
Canadians who had heard about it; they meant to do their share in their 
own country, as the resources of their folklore were vast and fascinating. 
French-Canadian litterateurs, like the poet laureate Fréchette, H. Beau- 
grand, then mayor of Montreal and writer, and others, became recruits as 
soon as the first meeting took place at the National History Society. As the 
English-speaking members presumably constituted a majority, the first 
president was Professor Penhallow of McGill University, who went to Boston 
for an annual meeting of the American Folklore Society, and whose visit was 
reciprocated by the return call of Professor W. W. Newell of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, at Montreal, where ‘“‘he spoke of the wealth of material in 
Quebec and the lower provinces’’ (JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 5: 
156-8, 1892). 

Other active members in Montreal were John Reade, Henry Mott, Henry 
Carter, Mrs. Craik, Robert Bell, Dr. H. H. Patton, Watson Griffith, W. D. 
Lighthall, Robert Reid, Mrs. Noyes, and Dr. Johnston. They all contributed 
papers or addresses at the several meetings every year in the private homes 
of the members, some of the subjects being French Canadian folklore, 
Canadian Indian themes, and other contributions on Irish, African, and 
Japanese lore. 

As the folklore movement was born partly out of Alcée Fortier’s interest 
in the French folklore of Louisiana, it enlisted French Canadian support and 
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it produced good results from the first, in Montreal, Its influence soon en- 
riched Canadian literature of a new chapter through the writings of Fréchette, 
Beaugrand, Dr. Drummond, Sulte,' Massicotte, de Montigny, and the draw- 
ings and illustrations of Henri Julien and Suzor Cété. It stimulated interest 
in terroir literature. 

But, as soon as born, the Montreal movement moved away from the east 
end (French) to Westmount (British), from the home of Beaugrand to such 
homes as Lady Van Horne’s; the French members dropped out, and the sub- 
jects of addresses no longer were the lutins (elves) or the chasse-galerie (the 
witch-canoe), but Indian folklore—Ojibway, Iroquois, Micmac. Hill-Tout 
won a prize for a paper on the Indians of his neighborhood in British Colum- 
bia. Professor Penhallow repeatedly spoke on Japan at parties in the homes of 
the select, and ‘‘The Myth of Psyche” invaded the program. 

If the folklore movement in Montreal came to a silent end after five years 
of social activities, it was not without leaving important traces behind it. 
These can be found in the work of various writers of the period. The lack of 
recorded results in the JOURNAL is not a fair indication of the influence of 
the Montreal activities in Canada. 

The second Canadian folklore movement, much nearer us—it still con- 
tinues in existence—has achieved far more than the first in the scientific and 
cultural fields. It was brought about by Dr. Franz Boas in 1914 when, at an 
annual meeting of the Anthropological Association in New York, he invited 
the author of this article to collect French Canadian folktales and publish 
them in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE. This urge released new initia- 
tives within Canada and later in the United States—in particular, in the re- 
search of Professor Médard Carriére among the French-speaking elements of 
the Missouri and the Mississippi—that have been highly productive ever 
since. The JOURNAL, after 1916, has included a number of substantial con- 
tributions to Canadian folklore from Quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia, 
and more are on their way. 

The unpublished collections of materials now are immense and, in recent 
years, a number of books on Canadian folksongs, folktales, and folk arts have 
appeared in French and English. Folk traditions are now part of the cultural 
pursuits of Eastern Canada, interest in them having spread from Quebec to 
the Maritimes. 

The work of folklore research and publication, since 1916, has been accom- 
plished mainly under the joint auspices of the American Folklore Society, 
the Société de Folk-Lore d’Amerique—whose headquarters are still in 
Ottawa—the National Museum of Canada, and for a period (from 1919 to 
1921), the Société Historique de Montréal. The unpublished records are 
preserved as part of the permanent collections at the National Museum of 
Canada. Duplicate sets of melodies recorded on the Edison phonograph are 
now being made at the Library of Congress in Washington, and the prepara- 
tion of further publications, either in the JoURNAL series or elsewhere is 
under way. 

To relieve the parent society of the expenses of the French numbers, the 
Canadian Branch was organized in 1916, the writer being the principal agent 
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of its early activities. The membership of the Branch soon reached its maxi- 
mum size of about 140 members. Dr. Gustave Lanctét later became, and has 
remained until now, the other main supporter of the Branch’s activities, and 
he is its president. Dr. E. Z. Massicotte, Mr. Adélard Lambert, and a number 
of others, have also been active contributors to the collections of the national 
repertory. 

The Ontario Branch was a side organization whose interest was confined 
to the collection of Ontario materials by W. J. Wintemberg and E. W. 
Waugh, and the publication of some of their results in two numbers of the 
JOURNAL (119-120, 1918). 

Folklore concerts, recitals and festivals, held as a result of these scientific 
activities, have aroused widespread interest in the value of Canadian folk- 
lore, and other public and private initiatives have in the past ten or fifteen 
years made folk traditions an important part of education and cultural pur- 
suits in Canada. 


CHICAGO FOLK-LORE SOCIETY (I)! 


By WayLanp D. Hanp 


The old Chicago Folk-Lore Society occupies a unique position in the 
history of American folklore. In the dozen odd years of its existence (1891- 
ca. 1904) the Society carried on a program of activities rivalled in diversity 
only by that of the American Folklore Society itself. That the Society, for 
example, could undertake to sponsor the World’s Folk-Lore Congress of the 
Columbian Exposition (July, 1893), third international congress of its kind, 
less than a decade after folklore had reached any sort of organized status in 
America, is little short of phenomenal. A glance at the list of almost 70 charter 
members, and those who joined later, offers insight into the resources, in- 
tellectual as well as material, at the organization’s disposal. Every level of 
Chicago life was represented in the membership: industrial and business, 
intellectual and religious, military and naval, social and political, literary and 
art life. Space forbids more than a sampling of the most prominent names: 
Edward E. Ayer, Elwyn Alfred Barron, Lieutenant Fletcher S. Bassett, 
U.S.N., Charles C. Bonney, Charles W. Deering, Eugene Field, William 
Rainey Harper, Franklin H. Head, Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, General Nelson A. 
Miles, U.S.A., Mrs. Potter Palmer, Selim H. Peabody, Professor Frederick 
Starr, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Lorado Taft, and Slason Thompson. 
Soon affiliated branches were formed in St. Paul, Memphis, and Atlanta and 
folklorists from other parts of the country were admitted to non-resident 
membership. Such prominent ones as Rasmus B. Anderson, George F. Cable, 
Charles F. Lummis, and Mary Alicia Owen, most famous American woman 
folklorist of her day, affiliated in this way. 

Meetings were held monthly from October to June, either in private homes, 
or in public places such as the Art Institute, where the inaugural meeting 
was held December 12, 1891, and the Newberry Library. There are no avail- 
able records of meetings beyond those noted in the Folk-Lorist, journal of 
the Society, which ran only one year, 1892-1893, ceasing publication with the 
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death in October, 1893, of its editor and the moving spirit in the organization, 
Lieutenant Fletcher S. Bassett. In keeping with the name and the broad pur- 
poses of the International Folk-Lore Congress, and doubtless to justify re- 
tention of some of the illustrious foreign members of the Advisory Council of 
the Congress as vice-presidents, the name of the Society was changed to the 
International Folk-Lore Association. This change took place at the time of 
the Congress, but the officers, members, and even the emblem, the Akaninili 
or meal sprinkler of the Navaho Indians, were kept. This emblem, executed 
by the well known artist Frederick W. Gookin and patterned in idea after the 
familiar emblem of Mother Goose and her goslings on the title page of the 
Revue des Traditions Populaires appeared on the three numbers of the mono- 
graph series, Archives of the International Folk-Lore Association, down to 
Paul Carus’s History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil (Chicago, 1900). The 
second number of the series, James Deans’ Tales from the Totems of the 
Hidery (Chicago, 1899), lists the officers of the Association (96) and is, as 
far as I know, the last such record published. Somewhat better known than 
either of these is the memorial volume which was devoted to the International 
Folk-Lore Congress. In it are found all the committees of the Congress, in- 
cluding the famous Advisory Council of about 180 folklorists from all over 
the world, the papers read before the Congress, and an obituary of Lieutenant 
Bassett, who died just before the close of the Columbian Exposition. Un- 
fortunately there is no summary of any kind of activity of the Chicago Folk- 
Lore Society or the International Folk-Lore Association in the five years 
between the Congress and the date of the memorial volume (1898). 

The Society received various French folklore publications, presented on 
behalf of the Société des Traditions Populaires by M. Paul Sébillot, one of 
the most distinguished foreign delegates to the Congress. These eventually 
found their way into the University of Chicago Library, becoming the corner- 
stone of one of the country’s finest folklore collections. Publications of the 
Society are now extremely scarce, even in the Chicago area where, for ex- 
ample, only Newberry Library has Bassett’s The Folk-Lore Manual, issued 
as the first number of the Chicago Folk-Lore Society’s Publications (1892). 
Records of meetings and esoteric material have not, to my knowledge, reached 
public depositories, and it is unlikely that they can be turned up at this late 
day. 

On November 26, 1904 the Chicago Folklore Fund was created from an 
original grant of $435.82 tendered the University of Chicago by Helen Bar- 
rett, secretary of the International Folk-Lore Association. This is obviously 
a miscopying of the name of Helen [Wheeler] Bassett, who served in various 
official capacities in the Chicago Folk-Lore Society, and who was secretary of 
the International Folk-Lore Association at the time the bequest was made. 
Through accretion this fund now stands at over one thousand dollars, and 
has yielded since 1928 an annual cash prize known as the Chicago Folklore 
Society Prize. Winners of the prize from 1928 to 1942, consecutively, have 
been: Henry Sager, Sister Mary Coronata Schardt, Barbara Salditt, R. S. 
Boggs, Adeline Lenore Tallack Brock, Carl Colditz, Josephine C. Martin, 
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Edgar C. Cumings, Theodore C. Appelt, Fritz Frauchiger, Erik Wahlgren, 
Stuart A. Gallacher, William A. Kozumplik, Jeanette Hills, and Wayland 
D. Hand. In 1943 no work on folklore was submitted for the prize, hence 
there was no award made. 


FOLK-SONG SOCIETY OF THE NORTHEAST (I)! 
By FANNIE Harpy EcKsTorRM 


The founding of the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, March 17, 1930 came as a fitting reward to the efforts of 
Phillips Barry, Mary Winslow Smyth, and Fannie Hardy Eckstorm to band 
together the folksong enthusiasts of the northeastern part of the United 
States into an organization committed to the collection and preservation of 
the folksongs and popular music of that region. The avowed purposes of the 
Society, as stated in the constitution, were: “‘to collect and preserve the 
traditional songs, ballads, cante-fables, and music of Maine and of the ad- 
jacent regions on the Canadian side of the International Boundary,—to 
trace the traditional history of the ballads, songs, cante-fables, and music of 
the regions aforesaid, by collecting and preserving such related ballads, songs, 
cante-fables, and music as have been, or are still sung in regions from which 
the early settlers migrated to the Northeast, and in regions to which settlers 
from the Northeast have migrated.’’ Officers elected to carry on the work 
were: President, Kenneth C. M. Sills, president of Bowdoin College; Vice- 
Presidents, Phillips Barry, Cambridge; Mrs. Arthur H. Brooks, Cambridge; 
Miss Mary Ellen Chase, Smith College; Mrs. Fannie H. Eckstorm, Brewer, 
Maine; Professor William Lyon Phelps, Yale University; Edward B. Reed, 
New York; Dr. William Otis Sawtelle, Haverford, Pennsylvania; Clarence C. 
Stetson, Bangor, Maine; Secretary, Mary Winslow Smyth, New Haven; 
Treasurer, Mrs. George L. Paine, Cambridge; Archivist, Phillips Barry, 
Cambridge. Additional vice-presidents were Mrs. Helen Hartness Flanders 
of Springfield, Vermont, and Miss Mary Cabot Wheelwright of Boston, 
elected in 1931, and Mrs. Henry S. Graves of New Haven, elected in 1932. 

Most of the work of collecting and transcribing fell to the three original 
founders of the Society, Miss Smyth and Mrs. Eckstorm contributing ma- 
terial from field work carried on chiefly in Maine, and Mr. Barry collating 
and preparing it for publication, besides assisting in collecting. Later these 
collectors were joined by Mrs. Helen Hartness Flanders and Miss Marguerite 
Olney of Vermont. Much of the material thus brought together was printed 
in the Society’s publication, The Bulletin of the Folk-Song Society of the 
Northeast, which, important though it is, does not give a full picture of the 
collecting activity and the amount of material amassed by the Society. This 
journal, of which Mr. Barry was the guiding genius, appeared in twelve semi- 
annual pamphlets between 1930 and 1937, the issues of not more than a 
hundred copies being distributed only to the members of the Society. Today 
it is a collector’s item, and deserves a facsimile reprint. 

Annual meetings of the Society were held each spring up to 1934 in Cam- 
bridge, the fifth annual meeting, April 17, 1934, being the only one open to 
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the general public. At this meeting Dr. George Herzog and Professor Miles 
Hanley were among the distinguished visiting guests. Miss Smyth died 
March 17, 1937, the date of the seventh anniversary of the founding of the 
Society, and Mr. Barry died on August twenty-ninth of the same year. Mrs. 
Eckstorm brought out the twelfth Bulletin, which contained biographical 
notices of her two departed colleagues, and announced the disbanding of the 
Society. Mr. Barry, by his will, left the archives of the Society and his own 
library and collections to the Widener Library of Harvard University. 
Spiritual successor to the Folk-Song Society of the Northeast is the Middle- 
bury College group, led by Mrs. Flanders and Miss Olney. The Helen Hart- 
ness Flanders Collection in Middlebury College Library contains a large 
archive of texts and mechanically recorded airs. 


HOOSIER FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
By StiITH THOMPSON 


Though a good deal of interest in folklore had been manifested in Indiana 
for many years it was not until 1937 that any move was made towards the 
establishment of a state society. In the autumn of that year Robert E. Allen 
and Paul G. Brewster issued a call for a meeting of interested persons at the 
State Teachers’ Association in Indianapolis and also at the Regional Meeting 
in Evansville. The response was enthusiastic and a temporary organization 
was effected. 

The first meeting of the Hoosier Folklore Society was held at Indiana Uni- 
versity in April, 1938. The guest speaker was Alan Lomax of the Archive of 
American Folk Song of the Library of Congress. Mr. Lomax took advantage 
of his visit to Indiana to record a large number of folksongs in southern and 
northern Indiana. The second meeting of the Society, in 1939, was also held 
in Bloomington. The two guest speakers were Benjamin A. Botkin, editor of 
Folk-Say and Director of the folklore work of the Federal Writers’ Project, 
and Seamus O’Duilearga, Director of the Irish Folklore Commission, Dublin. 

In the spring of 1940 the Society met at Rockport. Leaders of two neighbor- 
ing societies, Professor Ivan H. Walton of the Michigan Folklore Group and 
Professor Gordon Wilson of the Kentucky Folklore Society added to the 
value and pleasure of this program. 

Again in 1941 the Society met on the Ohio River, this time at Hanover 
College. A good program was held at the College and at the annual dinner 
in Madison that evening the Society listened to carols and ballads sung by 
John Jacob Niles. 

In August, 1942, the annual meeting and dinner was held at Indiana Uni- 
versity in connection with the Summer Institute of Folklore. Because of the 
presence of a number of distinguished folklorists the program was extraor- 
dinarily rich. Among the guest participants on the program were Harold 
W. Thompson of Cornell University, Ralph S. Boggs of the University of 
North Carolina, and Thelma James of Wayne University. The foreign guest 
was Sven Liljeblad of the University of Uppsala, Sweden. 

In June, August, and December, 1942, there appeared the first three num- 
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bers of the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, edited by Herbert Halpert, then of 
Indiana University. A Spring, 1943, issue, edited by Second Lieutenant 
Halpert, AUS, with the assistance of Mrs. Ross Hickam, appeared in June. 
The Bulletin is a mimeographed journal which is issued by the Society as 
funds permit. 

Since its founding the Hoosier Folklore Society has been affiliated with the 
American Folklore Society. Presidents of the Hoosier Society have been 
Robert E. Allen, Charles F. Voegelin, Stith Thompson, and Herbert Halpert. 
Past secretaries and treasurers have been Paul G. Brewster, Margaret 
Sweeney, Cecelia H. Hendricks, Mrs. Ross Hickam and May A. Klipple. 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
By GorpDON WILSON 


The Kentucky Folklore Society was organized on December 7, 1912, by 
a group of Kentucky college professors, representing nearly all public and 
private colleges of the state. By the end of the first year of its life thirty-two 
people had become members. For the first four years the meetings were held 
in Lexington in connection with the annual sessions of the Association of 
Kentucky Colleges and Secondary Schools. Beginning in 1916 the annual 
meetings were changed to Louisville and have been held every April at the 
time of the annual convention of the Kentucky Education Association. 

Practically all of its original members have been taken by death. Never a 
large organization, it has kept intact and debt-free. From 1926 to 1931 there 
appeared quarterly The Kentucky Folklore and Poetry Magazine, devoted, 
as the title suggests, to folk articles and original poetry. For a period of two 
or three years there was an enormous increase in membership, particularly 
from people who wanted to create a poetry organ like the ones so popular 
at that time. The depression ended this phase of the society’s life, for the 
poets dropped almost at once, but the original members and people of like 
interests have continued to hold together. Before and after the magazine 
venture there were irregular bulletins, when material and money were avail- 
able, the last one appearing in January, 1938. 

The types of contributions to the programs have been numerous. The 
musical features have included Negro songs collected in the state, mountain 
ballads, breakdowns, play party games, Negro spirituals. Negro music has 
been a feature often because of the excellent musical organizations among the 
Negroes of Louisville. Several members have contributed valuable studies 
of plant and animal lore. Many papers have been devoted to superstitions, 
to primitive language survivals, to passing institutions. Visiting folklorists 
from outside the state, particularly Professor Stith Thompson of Indiana 
University, have outlined the large purposes of folklore study. 

An outgrowth of the Society has been a newspaper column, written by the 
author of this brief sketch, which appears each week in eighty newspapers, 
Tidbits of Kentucky Folklore, which is now in its eighth year. This column, 
in familiar essay style, deals with every phase of Kentucky folklore, especially 
distinctive customs, language, and beliefs. Because of these articles the author 
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has been invited to make addresses on folklore before clubs of all sorts in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana. He has also devoted several radio pro- 
grams to folk music and passing institutions. 


SOCIEDAD FOLKLORICA DE MEXICO 
By VIcENTE T. MENDOZA 


Sociedad Folklérica de México was established upon the petition of Dr. 
Ralph S. Boggs of the University of North Carolina, when he came to Mexico 
in 1938. The proposal was made before the Anthropological Society, Division 
of Folklore, at a meeting held August 30, 1938. At this meeting which was 
held at the National Museum of Archaeology and presided over by the presi- 
dent of the division, Mr. Miguel Othon de Mendizabal, two papers were 
read: La Cancién de Mayo en Mexico, by Professor Vicente Mendoza, and 
Bibliografia del Folklore de Centro América, by Professor Rafael Heliodoro 
Valle. 

After the folklorists of the Anthropological Society and other persons 
interested in folklore had gathered to discuss the plans for founding a Society 
a project was drawn up for the establishment of a Mexican folklore society 
which was to be affiliated with the Anthropological Society. Professor Men- 
doza was appointed to contact all persons who had been working in folklore, 
and invitations to join the new organization were sent out by the temporary 
director, Mr. de Mendizabal. 

Many persons responded to the invitations and Sociedad Folklérica de 
México was established as an affiliate of the Anthropological Society, with 
the same rules that govern the latter society. Two secretaries were appointed, 
Mr. Gabriel Saldivar and Professor Mendoza. The founders of the Society 
were Mr. de Mendizabal, Dario Rubio, Lic. José Ignacio Davila Garibi, 
Ratl G. Guerrero, Frances Toor, Professor Alfredo Ibarra, Jr., Dr. Jestis C. 
Romero, Professor Pedro Michaca, Gabriel Saldivar, Manuel Toussaint and 
Professor Mendoza. Dr. Boggs returned to the United States and was not 
present at the founding of the Society, but he has kept in close touch with its 
progress since its inception. 

The principal objects of the Society are, first, the study of Mexican folk- 
lore; second, the study of American folklore; third, the study of general folk- 
lore. It was agreed that regular meetings should be held on the first and third 
Tuesdays of every month except December; this schedule has been followed 
except during June, July, and August, 1940, when the absence of the Society’s 
officers prevented any meetings taking place. The Society met in the National 
Museum of Archaeology at first, later in the National Engineering School. 
Finally, through the kind invitation of the President of the Mexican Musical 
Atheneum, Professor Michaca, the Society met at this institution during 
1939, with extraordinary meetings being held in the Particular Academy of 
Professor Michaca. From 1940 the Society has met in the Musical Institute, 
“Montes de Oca,”’ through the kindness of Professor Montes de Oca. Extraor- 
dinary meetings have been held in the assembly room of this institution. 

Technical and administrative work was carried on in 1938 by Professor 
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Mendoza and Mr. Guerrero. In 1939 Professor Mendoza was appointed presi- 
dent and Professor Virginia Rodriguez Rivera secretary. Mr. Guerrero re- 
signed as treasurer in 1939 and the administration of the Society was put in 
the hands of the president and secretary; since 1939 Professor Mendoza and 
Professor Rivera have served in these two offices. 

A primary aim of Sociedad Folklérica de México, namely the publication 
of an Anuario containing the papers read at meetings by its members, was 
attained with the assistance of the Universidad Nacional de México and the 
Panamerican Folklore Circle of Brazil, which was founded by Dr. Luiz Da 
Camara Cascudo. The first volume of the Society’s Anuario contains the 
papers read during 1938-40; the second contains those read in 1941. The 
third volume will consist of papers read in 1942. The editors of the Anuario 
are Professors Mendoza and Rivera. 

Archives have been established in which papers read at meetings are de- 
posited, as well as acts and certificates and the correspondence between the 
Society and its Fellows of other nations. These Archives are under the care 
of the editor. 

Since the Society was founded its members have read papers treating of 
many aspects of folklore—music, literature, the national theater, the theater 
for dolls, dietetics, superstitions, popular medicines, popular art, the customs 
of old Mexico, folktales, legends, and vocabularies. Papers are read and then 
commented upon in order that the authors may correct or amplify them. 

The Society has begun to accumulate a library consisting of books sent to 
it by other societies and personally donated volumes. The librarian is now 
Teniente Coronel Germ4n Andrade Iabastida. It has also begun the forma- 
tion of a Discoteca of popular Mexican and American music, members of the 
Society having already given two records for this purpose. A folklore museum 
has not yet been organized, but all members are collecting material for a 
future exhibition. 


MICHIGAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
By Ivan H. WALTON 


In the spring of 1938 about a dozen people from southern Michigan who 
were actively interested in local folklore met in Ann Arbor in response to an 
invitation from the writer to inform each other of the work they were doing 
and to take stock of the folklore resources of the state. At a second meeting 
a year later those present decided to form a loose organization known as the 
Michigan Folklore Group, to meet annually, and to invite anyone interested 
in the subject to become a member. 

The first all-day session was held in March, 1940, on the University of 
Michigan campus in conjunction with the Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts, and Letters, and on invitation from the Academy the Group voted to 
become affiliated with it as a folklore section. At the March meeting in 1942 
the members voted to affiliate also with the American Folklore Society. The 
writer acted as chairman of the Society during 1940, and was reelected for 
1940-41. Professor Thelma James of Wayne University, Detroit, headed the 
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organization during 1941-42, and Professor Emelyn Gardner of the same 
institution served as president during 1942-43. Professor Ruth A. Barnes of 
Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, was elected president for 1943-44. 

At the annual meetings talks and papers have been presented on the lore 
of Michigan lumbermen, Indians, Great Lakes sailors, foreign born and 
native minority groups in the Detroit area and on Beaver and Sugar Islands; 
on folk dances and art, Indian crafts, log marks used in the lumber industry; 
on collecting; on the use of folklore in schools; on Michigan folklore bibliog- 
raphy, and on a number of other less localized subjects. The bibliography 
just mentioned is the result of several years’ work by Miss Gladys Blakely 
of the Hoyt Public Library of Saginaw, Michigan. 

Speakers from outside the membership have included Mr. Louis Unter- 
meyer who talked on American Folklore in American Literature, Professor 
Stith Thompson of Indiana University who spoke on What Is Folklore and 
What Is the Good of It?, Mr. Harold Titus, Supervisor of the Michigan 
Writers’ Project, and several members of the University of Michigan faculty. 
During one of the noon luncheons held each year at the time of the annual 
meeting Dr. E. C. Beck of the Central Michigan Teachers’ College at Mt. 
Pleasant presented a group of Michigan ex-lumbermen who put on a rousing 
demonstration of lumberjack songs, stories, instrumental music, and clogging. 
After another luncheon Miss Grace Ryan of the same institution led those 
present in a series of folk dances. 

The Society now has forty-one active members, fourteen of whom are also 
members of the American Folklore Society. The organization has several 
projected publications under way. They include the bibliography mentioned 
above; a survey and map of the state’s folklore resources; and a collection of 
songs, tales, superstitions, art, games, dances, and other folk materials asso- 
ciated with the state. There is also some hope that the Society will be able 
to produce a modest mimeographed bulletin. 


MISSISSIPPI FOLK-LORE SOCIETY (I)! 
By ArtuHuR P. Hupson 


On May 24, 1927, the Mississippi Folk-Lore Society was organized at the 
University of Mississippi, having for its object, as expressed in the Consti- 
tution, ‘‘the study of folk-lore in general, and in particular the collection and 
publication of the folk-lore of Mississippi.’ Article III of the Constitution 
provided that ‘‘The Society shall publish a journal, calculated to promote such 
collection.” Other articles fixed the amount of annual dues, declared that 
“Membership shall be open to all people interested in the object of the 
Society,’ and provided that the affairs of the Society should be conducted 
by a president and a council of six members, to be elected at each annual 
meeting. The following officers were elected: President, A. P. Hudson; Mem- 
bers of the Council, David H. Bishop, T. A. Bickerstaff, G. E. Bynum, A. R. 
Eidt, Mrs. Calvin S. Brown, and Lois Womble; Secretary-Treasurer, T. A. 
Bickerstaff. 

The Society thus formed was the organization of a number of forces that 
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had been informally working toward the same ends for a number of years, 
In 1923 A. P. Hudson had begun collecting traditional ballads and songs from 
his students at the University of Mississippi, and had encouraged several of 
them to make independent collections. In 1926 his lecture to summer school 
students at the University of Mississippi aroused considerable response in 
the form of additional texts, some of them from citizens in distant parts of 
the State who had read newspaper accounts of it. Thus the membership and 
the work of the Society were enlarged. In 1927 Professor Hudson’s Ballads 
and Songs from Mississippi was published in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE (39: 93-194, 1926), and Professor George Lyman Kittredge, in 
a letter to Professor Hudson published with the writer’s consent, publicly 
commended the efforts of the Society. 

The original purpose of publishing a journal was never realized. But in 
1928 the Society underwrote the publication of Specimens of Mississippi 
Folk-Lore, Collected with the Assistance of Students and Citizens of Missis- 
sippi and Edited by Arthur Palmer Hudson, Published under the Auspices 
of the Mississippi Folk-Lore Society (Ann Arbor: Edwards Brothers, 1928). 

After the removal of the president of the Society, A. P. Hudson, to North 
Carolina in 1930, the Society became inactive. 

Some unpublished material, gathered in part under the auspices of the 
Society and in part by students in a seminar conducted several successive 
years at the University of Mississippi by Professor Hudson, is in the library 
of the University of Mississippi. Most of it, however, was left in the possession 
of Professor Hudson, and a portion of that was published in his Folksongs of 
Mississippi and Their Background (Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1936). 


MISSOURI FOLK-LORE SOCIETY (I)! 
By H. M. BELDEN 


The Missouri Folk-Lore Society was organized December 15, 1906 with 
thirty-one regular and eleven associate members. Regular members were 
members also of the American Folklore Society; associate members had 
only a local interest in the undertaking and paid annual dues of only fifty 
cents. The constitution adopted at that meeting provided for the usual officers 
and for an annual meeting. The first president was Dr. W J McGee of St. 
Louis. At the second meeting, held at Washington University, St. Louis, 
February 8, 1908, Miss Mary Alicia Owen of St. Joseph, the only widely 
known folklorist in Missouri, was chosen president, and she was continued 
in that office through the rest of the Society’s history. H. M. Belden of the 
University of Missouri, who had been active in the formation of the Society, 
was secretary until 1920, when Professor Archer Taylor of Washington Uni- 
versity was elected to that office. The latter was called in that year to the 
University of Chicago, and no meetings of the Society have been held since 
1920. 

In all, thirteen annual meetings were held, six in St. Louis, four in Colum- 
bia, and three in Kansas City. The last five of the meetings were held in 
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conjunction with the annual meeiing of the State Teachers’ Association. Of 
the papers and findings presented at the meetings several have appeared in 
the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE: by Mrs. L. D. Ames in 24: 295-318, 
by Miss Frances Barbour in 49: 207-14, by W. G. Bek in 21: 60-67, by H. M. 
Belden in 19: 231-40, 281-99, 20: 319-20, 23: 429-31, 24: I-13, 25: I-23, 
by Miss G. M. Hamilton in 27: 289-303, by Miss Antoinette Taylor in 22: 
389-94, by Miss Leah R. Yoffie in 38: 375-99. The Society published nothing 
in its own name except some leaflets for collectors of ballads and songs and 
of Negro and Indian lore. Plans for publication were discussed from time to 
time at the meetings, and in 1909 a publication fund was started (to which 
Miss Owen was the chief contributor). In 1917 the secretary arranged with 
Professor George Lyman Kittredge of Harvard for the publication of the 
gatherings of the Missouri Society as one of the Memoirs of the American 
Folklore Society, but the war, and Miss Owen’s failing health, prevented 
carrying out the plan. The fund lay in the bank until 1940, when it was used 
to subvent the publication of Ballads and Songs Collected by the Missouri 
Folk-Lore Society, which appeared in the University of Missouri Studies 
(15: 1, 1940). 

The Society never had a membership much larger than that it started with, 
and I am afraid it never more than scratched the surface of the folklore in 
Missouri. It fell into a coma in 1920 from which it has not recovered. The 
trouble was that its projector was naturally unfitted for the work of pro- 
motion. 


NEBRASKA FOLKLORE AND ETHNOLOGY GROUP (I)! 
By LovuIsE PounpD 


A Folklore and Ethnology Section of the Nebraska Academy of Sciences 
existed from about 1913 until 1918. Its founder and first chairman was Dr. 
Hutton Webster, author of Primitive Societies (1908), who was Professor of 
Social Anthropology at the University of Nebraska, 1907-29, and who offered 
a course in folklore during his stay. The course was discontinued after his 
departure. He was succeeded as chairman of the Section by Professor Louise 
Pound of the English department, who served in 1917 and 1918. The records 
in the printed Proceedings of the Academy of the officers and sectional chair- 
men and the meetings are incomplete or missing for the decade in which the 
Section existed, and few details are available from them. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Academy held at the University of Nebraska in May, 1913, or 
1914, probably the latter, Miss Pound presented a Syllabus of Nebraska 
Folksong as collected by her. In May, 1917, Mary Crawford of the State 
Teachers College at Kearney read a paper on Traditional Games and Rhymes 
of Nebraska Children. At a meeting of the Academy in May, 1918, at the 
State Teachers College at Peru, Miss Pound presented Some Folklore Col- 
lectanea, and Lenore Burkett of Lincoln sang some Western Traditional 
Songs with piano accompaniment. There is no record of the Section after 
1918, though it may have had an inactive existence till sometime later. 
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NEW MEXICO FOLKLORE SOCIETY (I)! 
By ArtHurR L. CAMPA 


In the fall of 1929 the late U. S. Senator Bronson Cutting created a fellow- 
ship at the University of New Mexico for research in Southwestern folklore. 
For three years it was awarded to Professor A. L. Campa, who undertook 
the study and collection of folklore material. In 1930 a meeting of all people 
interested in folklore was held in Albuquerque, and the first New Mexico 
Folklore Society was organized with Professor Anita Osuna as president, 
Professor Mathew Pearce as vice-president, Mrs. Lolita Pooler as secretary, 
Mr. James P. Threlkeld as treasurer, and Professor A. L. Campa as director 
of research. 

Mary Austin of Santa Fe, John Gould Fletcher, and many other writers 
joined the Society and were instrumental in securing funds with which to 
carry on the work in research. The activities of the Society were incorporated 
into the work of the Department of Hispanic Studies at the University from 
whence several Bulletins were later published. The teachers of the state at 
their annual convention joined in large numbers at the rate of $1.00 a year 
for which they received the following University of New Mexico Press pub- 
lications: The Spanish Folksong in Spanish Southwest, The Spanish Re- 
ligious Theatre in the Southwest (1st cycle), The Spanish Religious Theatre 
in the Southwest (2nd cycle). 

The work of the Society was instrumental in creating the largest depart- 
ment for the study of folklore in the United States. An undergraduate minor 
and graduate major was offered in Hispanic studies consisting mostly of work 
in methods of research and study of Southwestern folklore, ballads and folk- 
songs, folktales, and folk theatre. One of the students, Mrs. Mela Sedillo 
Brewster, joined the University faculty to open the Department of Native 
Crafts. Ten Master’s theses were written by candidates in the field of folk- 
lore, and a Survey of Arts and Crafts for the Federal Government was made 
by the Department of Hispanic Studies at a cost of $15,000. 

In 1936 the Texas Folklore Society and the New Mexico Folklore Society 
held a joint meeting at El Paso. In 1939, Seamus O’Duilearga of the Irish 
Folklore Commission was sponsored as a lecturer at the University of New 
Mexico by the Society. During the year several speakers including Erna 
Fergusson, Joaquin Ortega, and others were regularly sponsored. After 1936 
the Society merged with the Hispanic Institute of New York and carried on 
the same type of work in a more extended fashion. Eventually the Society 
disintegrated, but the members carried on the work individually. In 1940 
they rallied to write a book during the Coronado Centennial entitled New 
Mexico Folkways. This book is promised by the University of New Mexico 
Press for 1943. 


NORTH CAROLINA FOLK LORE SOCIETY 
By FRANK C. BROWN 


The North Carolina Folk Lore Society was planned by a small group in 
the fall of 1912. During the winter an organizing group of thirty representa- 
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tive persons was formed as a nucleus of the Society: this group consisted of 
the governor of the State, the superintendent of public instruction, and per- 
sons from all the educational institutions. By March, 1913, the organizing 
group had invited many citizens to membership, had held its first annual 
meeting in Raleigh, and had formally organized. 

A second meeting was held in Raleigh in December, at the time of the 
annual meeting of the State Literary and Historical Association. Since that 
time a meeting has been held each year with a formal program of papers on 
the various divisions of folklore and singers to present folksongs, usually 
English and Scottish ballads, collected in the state. 

At the first meeting the late Dr. James F. Royster, of the University of 
North Carolina, was elected president, and Frank C. Brown, of Duke Uni- 
versity, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA FOLKLORE SOCIETY (I)! 
By B. A. BoTKIN 


In a pioneer state, whose calendar of annual events includes all sorts of 
oldtime community celebrations, from old settlers’ reunions to (of late) folk 
festivals, folklore occupies a place between, and profits by the interest in, 
local history and a “locally produced culture.” And yet state folklorists have 
only begun to scratch the surface of a vivid folk culture which, in its medley 
of Green Corn and Stomp Dances, Indian fairs, rodeos, barbecues, festivals 
(tomato and watermelon), and hunts (rattlesnake, wolf, and fox), is a 
mingling of North, East, South, and West, in survival and revival. 

The Oklahoma State Folklore Society, as it was then called, was organized 
at the University of Oklahoma in 1915, with E. E. Dale, of the Department 
of History, as president, and Florette McNeese as secretary. Dr. Dale served 
as president for four years. The Society was interrupted by the entrance of 
the United States into the first World War, but was later reorganized, with 
W. S. Campbell (Stanley Vestal) as president. In 1924 the Society transferred 
its headquarters from Norman to Stillwater, where it was given new life 
under J. Frank Dobie (head of the Department of English of the Oklahoma 
Mechanical and Agricultural College from 1923 to 1925). In 1926 he was 
succeeded by his student, Walter R. Smith. Since 1928 B. A. Botkin has held 
office. 

According to a custom which goes back before my time, the Oklahoma 
Folklore Society meets each year as part of the annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Education Association, held at Oklahoma City or Tulsa. Each 
year the program is published in the convention number of The Oklahoma 
Teacher. On the whole, this association with state education has been a good 
thing for folklore, giving it an audience and publicity such as it might never 
have had otherwise. At the same time (and this may be a good thing, too) 
the Society has been content to play its part in state education rather than 
in the national folklore field. The aim has been to bring folklore into the 
schools and to stimulate the collection of folklore by teachers among their 
students. In this endeavor the folklorists have had the cooperation of his- 
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torians, English teachers (especially the Oklahoma Council of Teachers of 
English), and teachers of speech, dramatics, music, physical education, and 
recreation. The emphasis, accordingly, has been on folklore in life and litera- 
ture rather than in scholarship. As a result, folklore has been a source of joy 
to the “plural, convened audience’ and of inspiration to practitioners of 
the arts. 

Because the Society has come to regard as its main purpose and reason for 
existence ‘‘putting on a show”’ for hundreds of school teachers each year, it 
has never paid much attention to formal membership or organization. The 
work of planning and executing programs has been carried on by a small 
group of enthusiasts, consisting mainly of the president, the secretary, and 
the advisory council. Besides those already named, the most active of these 
have been Della I. Young, for many years secretary of the society and of the 
Old Timers of Cheyenne and Arapaho, and her successor, Ethel Perry Moore, 
who has been collecting ballads in Oklahoma for some fifteen years. 

In 1928 and 1929 the Society built up a paid membership of 150 to enable 
it to print its first and only publication, Folk-Say, A Regional Miscellany 
(1929), which thereafter became a venture of the University of Oklahoma 
Press (1930-32) as an inter-regional miscellany. Several members of the 
Oklahoma Folklore Society continued to publish in Folk-Say as well as in the 
Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society. 

At its annual meetings the Society has featured, in addition to the usual 
papers on legends, ballads, superstition, and Indian and Negro lore, the per- 
formance of folk songs, folk dances, and folklore plays. Some attention has 
been paid to foreign-language groups, especially the Bohemian and the 
Czechoslovakian. Through the munificence of the Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation, out-of-state speakers have been brought in, including Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Arthur H. R. Fairchild, Jean Thomas, Louise Pound, and J. Frank 
Dobie. 

Since 1940 the activities of the Society have been somewhat in abeyance, 
indicating the need of a revival and reorganization. To those who will take 
up the torch, if not to the rest of the country, its record affords an encouraging 
example of what a handful of devoted workers can do to make a young and 
growing state folklore conscious, from the Eighty-Niners to the Junior 
Leaguers. 


PENNSYLVANIA FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


By HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 


Sixteen years after its founding the Pennsylvania Folklore Society carries 
on today the same objectives set for it at the organization meeting in Harris- 
burg in 1927: the collection and preservation of the folklore of the state of 
Pennsylvania. This object includes not only the Anglo-American material 
which forms such a great part of the folklore of the northeastern section of 
the United States, but the folklore of other ethnic colonial groups such as the 
Germans, Swiss, Huguenots, German Jews, and Greeks.” 
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Among the leading spirits in the tounding of the Society were the late 
Bishop J. H. Darlington of Harrisburg; J. H. Chatham, Lock Haven; Rever- 
end Dr. John Baer Stoudt, Allentown; Mrs. M. A. Clark, Boalsburg; Profes- 
sor N. W. Moyer, Linglestown. In 1930 following the death of the venerable 
churchman who was the first president of the Society, the office fell to the 
writer, who has continued to carry on until the present, combining editorial 
supervision of the Society’s various publications with the administrative 
duties of the organization. 

The Society is affiliated with the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies, which publishes annually a list of the Pennsylvania Folklore So- 
ciety's officers and activities. The Society possesses no archives of its own, 
but makes the folklore material collected by its members available to scholars 
and the general public through the Division of Archives, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. Annual meetings are held in different parts 
of the state, the last one (1943), for example, being held in Harrisburg. 

The Society sponsored the very successful Pennsylvania Folk Festivals in 
1936, 1937, and 1938,’ and has functioned as a co-sponsor of: local folk festi- 
vals, such as the one put on annually since 1938 in Harrisburg by the WPA 
Writers’ Bureau and Mrs. Mary Bush Hauck, president, Harrisburg Folklore 
Society. The red-letter day of the Society occurred in Lewisburg in 1937 when 
30,000 people attended on a fine moonlight night an outdoor session of the 
Pennsylvania Folk Festival and the Society was acclaimed the founder of the 
organized movement in the state to collect and compile the folklore of the 
Keystone State. The Pennsylvania Folklore Society also cooperated actively 
with the National Folk Festival held in Philadelphia in May of this year. 

Publications sponsored by the Society include many titles on Pennsylvania 
folklore and are at present virtually unprocurable. The Society’s official organ, 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society Publications, which began in 1927, ceased 
publication in 1931 for lack of funds, due to the drop in membership during 
the depression. It is too costly and difficult to resume publishing anything 
now, and publication has been postponed for the duration. 

The present membership of the Society totals one hundred and twenty-five 
persons. 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


By SAMUEL H. ZIEGLER 


On May 4, 1935, a meeting was called for a luncheon at the Americus Hotel 
in Allentown of persons in various parts of the East interested in the folklore 
of the Pennsylvania Germans. Dr. Edwin M. Hartman, the headmaster of 
Franklin and Marshall Academy, acted as chairman. The purpose of the 





? Henry W. Shoemaker was made a knight of the Order of the Redeemer by Premier Vene- 
zelos of Greece in 1930 for his work in collecting the folklore of the Greek refugees in central 
Pennsylvania. 

’ The chairman was Henry W. Shoemaker; the managing director, Dr. George Korson, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 
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meeting, as stated by the chairman, was ‘‘to organize the Pennsylvania 
German Folklore Society.’’ The aims of the new organization were to con- 
duct researches into the folklore and folk art of the Pennsylvania Germans, 
and to assemble the best of the dialect literature, publishing the results of 
these researches in a series of books to be issued from time to time. Miss Sarah 
Gertrude Knott of Chattanooga, Tennessee, the founder of the National 
Folk Festival, spoke briefly in praise of the venture. A series of resolutions 
presented by Dr. Samuel H. Ziegler of the Cedar Crest College faculty was 
then adopted, constituting the Society and proposing its plan of organization. 
Credit must be given to Dr. John Baer Stoudt through whose efforts the or- 
ganization was finally accomplished. On July 17, 1941, the judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas for Lehigh County, Pennsylvania, issued the Society a 
charter of incorporation in accordance with the non-profit corporation laws 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. . 

The organization of the Society consists of a president, several vice-presi- 
dents and a board of fifteen directors. The board of directors designates a 
chairman, a secretary, and treasurer. The holders of the last three named 
offices have been in constant charge of the Society since its organization. The 
chairman was Dr. Stoudt; the secretary, Dr. Ziegler; and the treasurer, Dr. 
Edwin M. Fogel. The presidents since the organization of the Society have 
been the Honorable Frank M. Trexler, the retired President Judge of the 
Pennsylvania Superior Court; Dr. Louis C. Scheffey, Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege; Judge Hiram H. Keller, Bucks County Court of Common Pleas; and 
Mr. Benjamin S. Mechling. 

The Society has held one general meeting each year. These meetings have 
been in different parts of southeastern Pennsylvania, in Allentown, Reading, 
Doylestown, Lancaster, Bethlehem, and Landis Valley. The society has so far 
published six volumes. The first contained the Pennsylvania German poems 
of Mr. Calvin Ziegler of St. Louis, together with articles describing the 
Pennsylvania German exhibits in the New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Fine Arts and in the Philadelphia Museum of Art. The second volume, 
Consider the Lily, by the Reverend John J. Stoudt, the son of the chairman, 
is an attempt to interpret the religious symbolism underlying the distinctive 
art forms of the Pennsylvania Germans. The third volume is made up largely 
of the dialect poems of Mr. John Birmelin of Allentown, with a scholarly in- 
troduction by Dr. Preston A. Barba of Muhlenberg College. The fourth vol- 
ume contains a Pennsylvania German play, En Quart Milch Und En Halb 
Pint Raum, by Mr. Clarence Iobst of Emmaus. Mr. Iobst and a troupe of 
players organized by him presented this play nearly a hundred times in vari- 
ous towns and cities in the Pennsylvania German area. The fifth volume 
contains several articles. One is a reprint of the Reverend John Heckewelder’s 
Indian Place Names together with additional articles by Dr. Fogel, Dr. Ziegler, 
and Mr. William Connor, of Allentown. The sixth volume has as its theme 
“Christmas."’ It contains translations of eighteenth-century Bethlehem 
diaries describing a number of Christmas celebrations in the old Moravian 
church. These were translated by Dr. W. N. Schwarze, president of Moravian 
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College and Theological Seminary, and presented by Dr. C. H. Rominger of 
Cedar Crest College. There are also two articles on the Christmas Putz, one 
by Dr. Nitsche of the University of Pennsylvania and the other by Dr. 
Myers of the Muhlenberg faculty. Dr. Fogel has added selections of Pennsyl- 
vania German Christmas superstitions, and Dr. Reichard of Muhlenberg 
College has included a large number of Pennsylvania German poems on the 
Christmas theme. 

The Society has no museum of its own. It really has no archives outside 
of the publications mentioned above. The wealth of the field of research 
has deeply impressed the members of the Society. They feel that there is 
enough of this material to keep them busy for many years. There are about 
300 members; many of them members of college and university faculties, 
some members of the bar, ministers of the gospel, physicians, librarians, and 
many others who are interested in the field of Pennsylvania German folklore. 


SOUTHEASTERN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
By Atton C. Morris 


The Southeastern Folklore Society was founded in 1934 at the University 
of South Carolina, where a group of folklorists sensed the need of a society 
that would be broad in its interests and inclusive in its membership. Though 
the credit for the founding and early shaping of the Society’s interests is due 
to Maurice Matteson, first president of the organization, the whole-hearted 
support of such folklorists as Reed Smith, Mellinger Henry, George Pullen 
Jackson, John Powell, Julia Peterkin, A. K. Davis, Annabelle Buchanan, and 
Nancy Telfair has assured for the Society’s program in the Southeast a high 
standard of excellence. 

The Society has as its aims collecting, preserving, and publishing the folk 
material of the Southeast. Its membership is open to those of any section of 
the country who are interested in the study of folklore as a living tradition 
and to those who are using the folk material in creative art. 

The programs of the annual meetings of the Society have centered around 
two general aspects of the folk tradition: The science of folklore with its em- 
phasis on scholarship, and the functional aspect of folklore with its emphasis 
upon the creative artists’ utilization of folk materials in literature, music, and 
other arts. Featured on the annual program from time to time have been 
such artists as Julia Peterkin, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and John Powell, and such students of folklore as George Herzog, 
George Pullen Jackson, Ralph S. Boggs, A. P. Hudson, Reed Smith, Arthur 
Kyle Davis, Alan Lomax, Frederick Koch, Charles Seeger, B. A. Botkin, 
Carlton Sprague Smith, Gertrude Knott, and others. 

The Society has held its annual meetings in various sections of the South- 
east. The first and second meetings were held at the University of South 
Carolina. The third annual meeting was held at the University of North 
Carolina, the fourth at the University of Tennessee, the fifth at the University 
of Virginia, the sixth at the University of Florida. The conduct of the Society 
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rests with the annual meetings; but the executive committee, which is at 
present composed of Roosevelt Walker, acting president, Thomas B. Stroup, 
secretary and treasurer, and Alton C. Morris, editor of Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, acts for the Society in the interim between annual meetings. 

At the second annual meeting, held at the University of South Carolina in 
1936, the Society projected a folklore publication for the Southeast. The first 
issue of Southern Folklore Quarterly, published in March 1937, bore the 
imprimatur of ‘The University of Florida, in cooperation with the Southeast- 
ern Folklore Society,’’ with a masthead describing the scope of the Quarterly 
as “a publication devoted to the descriptive study of folklore and to the 
discussion of folk material as a living tradition.”” The reception accorded 
Volume I merited rescission of the regional limitations first conceived for the 
Southern Folklore Quarterly, and thus it became early in its history a folklore 
publication with broad interests and aims. 

In addition to publishing collectors’ items, articles on various folklore 
genres, news items concerning folklore meetings, and articles discussing 
trends in folklore study, the Quarterly publishes an annual folklore bibliogra- 
phy in the March issue of each volume. The bibliography, prepared by Ralph 
S. Boggs of the University of North Carolina, is cosmopolitan in interest and 
covers such headings as General and Miscellaneous Folklore; Mythology; 
Legend and Tradition; Folktale; Festival and Custom; Drama; Art, Craft, 
Architecture, including Dress and Adornment; Food and Drink; Belief, 
Witchcraft, Medicine, and Magic; Folkspeech; Proverb; Riddle. Policies for 
the Quarterly and the selection of manuscripts for publication rest with an 
editorial board, which is composed of Alton C. Morris, editor; J. E. Congle- 
ton, managing editor, acting for Thomas B. Stroup;‘ Ralph S. Boggs, bibliog- 
rapher; and H. W. Chandler,‘ Norman Eliason,* A. P. Hudson, Clifford P. 
Lyons,‘ Charles A. Robertson, and Reed Smith, members of the Board. 

The Southeastern Folklore Society and the editors of its journal are aware 
that the folklore of any region transcends regional limitations, but they are 
also cognizant that folklore of each section contributes its share to the under- 
standing of the complex American cultural tradition. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that in the years to come a closer unity may be realized in this country 
whereby the state, regional, and national folklore societies may unify their 
efforts toward the advancement of research in folklore and its justifiable utili- 
zation. To the preservation and interpretation of the folklore of the Southeast 
as a small but valuable part of a national culture the program of the South- 
eastern Folklore Society is, and will continue to be, dedicated. 


SOUTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
By REED SMITH 


The South Carolina Folklore Society was organized in 1913 at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. The first officers were Reed Smith, president, Henry 
C. Davis, vice-president, and W. M. Cappelman, secretary and treasurer. 


* Now on leave with the Armed Forces. 
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The aim of the society was to collect and preserve the varied folklore of one 
of the oldest states in the Union, which, as it still does, possessed within its 
borders four strata of racial heritages: the white European, consisting mainly 
of English and Scottish elements but with a strong infusion of French Hugue- 
not and German strains; the usual Negro population of the southeastern part 
of the United States; the highly individual and rare Gullah type of the sea 
islands and coast districts; and a small but distinct Indian element, chiefly of 
the Catawba tribe. 

Through the aid of the newspapers and the county teachers’ associations 
an organized and fairly successful movement was set in motion to gather as 
much as possible of this evanescent material before it was too late. The best 
results were achieved in the field of the traditional ballad; in Gullah lore— 
folktale, proverbs, and popular etymology; and in miscellaneous Negro lore. 

Most of this material is stored in the South Caroliniana department of the 
library of the University of South Carolina. Available there also is the large 
body of South Carolina folklore, over four thousand pages in all, which was 
collected and recorded by the Writer’s Project of the WPA. 

The South Carolina Folklore Society was instrumental in founding the 
Southeastern Folklore Society in Columbia in 1934, has since that time 
merged its membership with the larger organization, and now makes most 
of its written contributions through the pages of the Southern Folklore 
Quarterly. 

From the activities of the South Carolina Folklore Society and its coopera- 
tion with other agencies, a number of pertinent articles, pamphlets, bulletins, 
and books have been published, among them the following: Many ballad ar- 
ticles, ballad check lists, and reviews in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
and the Southern Folklore Quarterly. Reed Smith, The Traditional Ballad 
and Its South Carolina Survivals (Bulletin of the University of South Caro- 
lina, 1925). Reed Smith, Gullah (Bulletin of the University of South Carolina, 
1926). Reed Smith, South Carolina Ballads (Harvard University Press, 1928). 
South Carolina Folk Tales, edited by Louise Jones DuBose of the Writer’s 
Project of the WPA and sponsored by the University of South Carolina, 


1941. 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
By Epwin C. KIRKLAND 


On November 3, 1934, the Tennessee Folklore Society was organized at a 
meeting called for the purpose at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville, by Professor J. A. Rickard, who was the first secretary and editor of the 
Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin. The first issue appeared in February, 
1935, the only issue edited by Professor Rickard, who left Tennessee to take 
up work in Texas. Professor T. J. Farr of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
took over the office thus vacated and edited the Bulletin for the remaining 
issues of 1935. Professor C. S. Pendleton, of George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, was the first president. The present society apparently has no connec- 
tion with any earlier folklore organizations in the state. 
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The following annual meetings have been held, and the officers elected for 
each year are indicated: 

November 9, 1935, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; president, 
Professor C. S. Pendleton, Nashville, secretary and editor, Dean E. R. 
Hunter, Maryville. November 14, 1936, Maryville College, Maryville; presi- 
dent, Professor T. J. Farr, Cookeville, secretary and editor, Dean E. R. 
Hunter, Maryville. November 13, 1937, Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant 
Hill; president, Professor T. J. Farr, Cookeville, secretary and editor, Dean 
E. R. Hunter, Maryville. November 5, 1938, Baxter Academy, Baxter; presi- 
dent, Mr. L. L. McDowell, Smithville, secretary and editor, Dean E. R. 
Hunter, Maryville. November 4, 1939, Carthage; president, Mr. L. L. Mc- 
Dowell, Smithville, secretary and editor, Dean E. R. Hunter, Maryville. 
November 9, 1940, George Peabody College, Nashville; president, Professor 
Edwin C. Kirkland, Knoxville, secretary and editor, Dean E. R. Hunter, 
Maryville. November 15, 1941, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; presi- 
dent, Professor George Pullen Jackson, Nashville, secretary and editor, Pro- 
fessor Edwin C. Kirkland, Knoxville. November 7, 1942, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville; president, Professor Susan B. Riley, Nashville, 
secretary and editor, Miss Dorothy Horne, Maryville. Miss Geneva Ander- 
son of Maryville served as treasurer for the first nine years; Professor T. J. 
Farr is treasurer for 1943. 

At its first meeting the Society proposed to publish in mimeographed form 
the Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin, which would appear quarterly. 
Because of financial difficulties a few issues were omitted or combined. The 
purpose of the Bulletin is to encourage the collecting of Tennessee folklore 
by providing a method of publishing and preserving it. Collections and studies 
have been published on old camp meeting songs, folk dances, superstitions, 
riddles, proverbs, folk speech, White spirituals, tall tales, ballads, and folk 
music. Membership in the Tennessee Folklore Society including the subscrip- 
tion to the Bulletin is one dollar a year. 

Space does not permit mention of all the achievements of members in the 
Tennessee Folklore Society, but Mr. and Mrs. L. L. McDowell must be 
honored not only for their work within the Society but also for their publica- 
tions on old camp meeting songs and folk dances, their appearance with a 
group of folk dancers at the National Folk Festival in Washington, D. C., 
and the recent recordings of their singing of folksongs made by Alan Lomax 
for the Library of Congress Collection. Professor George Pullen Jackson has 
achieved distinction not only in his numerous books and articles on the 
White spiritual but also in founding and directing an annual festival at Nash- 
ville for the Old Sacred Harp Singers. 


TEXAS FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
By J. FRANK DoBIE 


The Texas Folk-Lore Society was organized in 1909 at a state convention 
of teachers. The most active of its founders has been John A. Lomax, com- 
piler of Cowboy Songs, American Ballads and Folk Songs (in conjunction 
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with his son Alan) and other books. In 1912 the Society published a pamphlet 
of Negro folk songs. In 1916, under the editorship of Stith Thompson, then 
teaching at the University of Texas, it issued Number I of its annual publica- 
tions. The World War disrupted its activities, however, and it existed in a 
state of coma until 1922, when it was reorganized. 

Since then its members have met annually for a program, sometimes at 
Austin, where headquarters are maintained in office space provided by the 
University of Texas, sometimes elsewhere. One meeting has been held at 
El Paso in conjunction with the New Mexico Folklore Society. In 1923 the 
Society issued Publications Number II under the editorship of J. Frank 
Dobie, who has been secretary and editor, ably assisted, since 1922. Each 
year it publishes and distributes to its members a clothbound book, usually 
between 200 and 300 pages in length. Although numbered serially, each book 
has a special title. At least three of the books have had a comparatively good 
trade sale: Legends of Texas, published in 1924 and long out of print; Texas 
and Southwestern Lore (1927); and Mustangs and Cow Horses (1940). 

Occasionally, in lieu of a regular numbered publication, always a miscel- 
lany, the Society distributes to its membership some pertinent book being 
issued by another publisher. In such cases, the members receive the book be- 
fore it is offered to the trade. Thus Coronado’s Children, by J. Frank Dobie, 
Tall Tales from Texas Cow Camps, by Mody C. Boatright, and Texas Play- 
Party Songs and Games, by W. A. Owens, have been distributed. 

For a few years the Society was affiliated with the American Folklore 
Society, though never more than a half dozen members kept up their dues 
in the national organization. The Society now maintains a membership of 
between four and five hundred, counting libraries. Many members are teach- 
ers, but many others are citizens without any pedagogical proclivities who 
delight in the lore of their land. 

The Society’s aim has been to bring to people of Texas and the Southwest 
a realization of their own cultural inheritance. The majority of the material 
it has published pertains to Texas. New Mexico has been well represented in 
various volumes. A good deal of Negro lore has been published, but more 
Mexican lore. Puro Mexicano is the title of one volume (1935) made up en- 
tirely of Mexican lore from Mexico as well as from Texas and other South- 
western states. 

The Society issues a catalogue of its publications. Occasionally a patron 
pays $50 or $100 to help cover the printing bills. The Society has recently 
begun to publish personal narratives from folky oldtimers in a new series 
called the Range Life Series. This Series is apart from the regular annual pub- 
lications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society. 


VIRGINIA FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


By ArTHUR KYLE Davis, JR. 


The Virginia Folklore Society was founded in Richmond, Virginia, on April 
17, 1913. Its founder and moving spirit was Professor C. Alphonso Smith, of 
the University of Virginia, who became its first president, resigning at the 
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end of 1914 to become permanent archivist of the Society. This position he 
filled with distinction until his resignation in 1923, when the writer was 
elected to that office. After Professor Smith’s death in 1924, the Society de- 
voted its annual meeting for that year to the memory of its founder. The 
memorial speaker, Dr. J. C. Metcalf, suggested that Alphonso Smith’s name 
should be coupled with those of Child and Gummere and Kittredge as an 
authority on balladry. ‘He stimulated investigation in native regions which 
their researches had barely touched. They were looking backward in their 
assembling and appraisal, while Smith was looking about him and hearkening 
to the living voices in Southern hill and valley and quiet countryside, the 
voices of our contemporary ancestors in old Virginia.” 

James M. Grainger, of Farmville, succeeded Professor Smith as president, 
serving from 1915 through 1916, at which time Mr. John Stone, of Mt. Fair, 
now of Paint Bank, assumed the office which he has held ever since. Since 
1923 the present writer has been archivist and editor of all materials collected 
by the Society. 

From the start it was decided to hold annual meetings in conjunction with 
the meetings of the State Teachers’ Association. In this way, many school 
people, men and women, were enlisted as folk enthusiasts, and not a few as 
collectors. The Society received a good deal of publicity, not only through 
educational bulletins and The Virginia Journal of Education, but through 
lectures, press releases, printed circulars, and, latterly, the radio. The Society 
itself published twelve numbers of an annual bulletin known as The Virginia 
Folklore Society Bulletin (1913-1924) reviewing activities and reporting the 
material gathered. 

The Society chose as its first objective the collecting of English and Scot- 
tish ballads surviving within the state. The results of this effort, in which 
dozens of collectors from all over Virginia participated, can be seen in Tradi- 
tional Ballads of Virginia (Harvard University Press, 1929), which Arthur 
Kyle Davis, Jr., edited for the Society. In this volume are printed in full some 
four hundred and forty of the six hundred and fifty texts reported and all 
one hundred and forty-eight tunes of fifty-one Child ballads, representing in 
some way every one of Virginia’s hundred counties. The Introduction gives a 
detailed history of the Society up to 1929. 

Increasingly since 1924, and especially during the early and middle nine- 
teen-thirties, the Society has addressed itself to the collection of other types 
of folksong as well as the ballad, and to the collection of folklore in general. 
Financial grants from institutions and learned societies have considerably 
furthered its activities. The American Council of Learned Societies, by a gen- 
erous grant and by the loan of a portable recording machine, made possible 
the making of three hundred and twenty-three phonographic recordings by the 
archivist, with the aid of local collectors. The Society’s archives, at present 
housed in the office of the writer in the basement of the Graduate House at 
the University of Virginia, but destined ultimately for the Virginia Collection 
of the University’s Alderman Library, contain three thousand one hundred 
and nineteen folksong items. Of these, six hundred and fifty belong to the 
earlier (purely ballad) phase, and the balance to the later (more miscellane- 
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ous folksong) phase of the Society’s collecting. Of special interest among the 
earlier items are some Virginia collectanea of Cecil Sharp, generously made 
available by Sharp himself. Of special interest among the later items are the 
aluminum phonograph records. All folksong material has been typed in tripli- 
cate, classified, and indexed on cards which give all necessary information 
about each item. In addition to these three thousand and more items, a con- 
siderable amount of miscellaneous folklore material, such as folktales, riddles, 
proverbs, signs and superstitions, has been received. 

For various reasons, meetings of the Society have been held only at irregu- 
lar intervals during recent years, but the executive committee, consisting of 
John Stone, president; J. C. Metcalf, vice-president; B. C. Moomaw, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer; and A. K. Davis, Jr., archivist, is empowered to act for 
the group. As a matter of fact, very full powers and responsibilities have been 
given to the archivist to carry on the work in the name of the Society and to 
edit and publish its collections. 

The writer regrets exceedingly that he cannot here mention by name the 
many people who have identified themselves with the work of the Society. 
The continued cooperation of the older ballad collectors largely accounts for 
the success of the later quest for folksongs of all types. Some zealous new col- 
lectors have also come forward. To all of these it is hoped that acknowledg- 
ment may soon be made in a more extended history of the society, to be pub- 
lished elsewhere, and in a new volume, already prepared in manuscript, to be 
called Folk Songs of Virginia: A Descriptive Index and Classification, in which 
the more recent efforts and results of the Society can be more adequately 
told. 


WEST VIRGINIA FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
By Joun H. Cox 


In the summer of 1915, Dr. C. Alphonso Smith gave a series of lectures 
in the Summer School of West Virginia University. One of these was on the 
survival of English and Scottish popular ballads in the South. It was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm by a large audience made up mostly of school- 
teachers from various parts of the State. Before he left the platform, he 
urged that an organized effort be made to collect and preserve whatever 
of this material might be recovered. Out of this suggestion grew the West 
Virginia Folk-Lore Society, which was organized July 15, 1915. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, archivist, and general editor, Pro- 
fessor John Harrington Cox, West Virginia University; vice-president, Dr. 
Robert Allen Armstrong, West Virginia University; secretary-treasurer, 
Professor Walter Barnes, Fairmont Normal School. These were the only 
officers ever elected. No membership fees were required. 

Our first annual meeting was held at Morgantown in connection with the 
University of West Virginia Summer School, 1916. There was a large audience 
present to hear the program, which consisted of readings and discussion by 
the president and the rendition of ballads by Professor Barnes. 

On the evening of June 28, 1917, at West Virginia University, the Society 
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held its second annual meeting. The program consisted of a brief report of 
progress, a reading of specimens of ballads, old songs, witch tales, local 
legends, Negro melodies and spirituals by the president and the singing of 
ballads by Professor Barnes. Approximately two hundred and fifty items had 
been collected. The methods of collecting material were proving so success- 
ful it was thought not worthwhile to hold further annual meetings. The 
organization was of a very loose nature and it soon became little more 
than a name under which we worked. Gradually the activities of the Society 
centered in its president. We are no longer actively engaged in collecting 
material. 

Three volumes have been published under the auspices of the Society: 
Folk-Songs of the South (Harvard University Press), Traditional Ballads, 
Mostly from West Virginia (Federal Theatre Project), and Folk Songs, 
Mostly from West Virginia (Federal Theatre Project); also numerous articles 
in the JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, the West Virginia School Journal, 
and the Southern Folklore Quarterly. There remain unpublished the collec- 
tions of Negro songs, ghost stories and witch tales, superstitions, riddles, 
counting-out rhymes, and jingles. All original manuscripts are deposited in 
the West Virginia University Library and are available to scholars for study. 


WISCONSIN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
By CHARLEs E. BROWN 


This Society had its origin in 1935, when a State Folklore Project, WPA, 
was organized to undertake the collection and preservation of Wisconsin 
folklore. Mrs. Dorothy Moulding Miller of Madison was its supervisor. This 
project, which was discontinued in 1938, published four folklore books and 
furnished the folklore material in use in the Wisconsin Guide. 

Previous to this time a sizable group of Wisconsin men and women identi- 
fied with the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, some of the state teach- 
ers colleges, the Wisconsin State Historical Museum, and other museums, 
state colleges, and local historical societies, and a number of independent 
workers and writers were engaged in collecting the state’s folklore. Some of 
this material was filed with the Map and Manuscript Department of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society. Since 1910, members of this group have 
furnished outdoor and indoor folklore programs on the University of Wiscon- 
sin campus during summer sessions. These have done much to create a 
statewide interest in the collection and preservation of Wisconsin folklore. 

Since 1922, I have published a large number of leaflets, booklets and 
pamphlets on folklore subjects. Some of these were sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, the State Historical Museum and by the Wisconsin Folk- 
lore Society. Other coworkers have printed books, booklets and magazine 
articles on folklore subjects. The latest book to make use of Wisconsin folklore 
is August Derleth’s Wisconsin River—River of a Thousand Isles, of the 
American Rivers Series. 

The Wisconsin Folklore Society was organized in 1938. Its purpose is to 
encourage the collection, preservation and the use of Wisconsin folklore in 
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educational work. The large amount of valuable material which its members 
have collected has already found great use in story telling, writing, music, 
drama, pageantry, festivals, art (paintings, murals, pictorial maps), decora- 
tive art, and recreation. 

One of our active members has lectured throughout the state and in ad- 
joining states on folklore. Another has organized folk festivals and organized 
and conducted Wisconsin groups participating in the annual National Folk 
Festival. A University student group has prepared a series of Wisconsin In- 
dian pictorial folklore maps. Wisconsin mural painters have made use of the 
Society’s material in preparing murals for Wisconsin state and federal build- 
ings. Vacation camps make use of similar material in story-telling and other 
activities. Two summers ago the School of Music of the University engaged 
in the recording of folksongs throughout the state. Commercial advertising 
has benefited by the use of some of our Paul Bunyan material. 

Meetings of the Wisconsin Society are held at the University during the 
winter and spring months. An annual joint meeting is held with the Wiscon- 
sin Academy of Sciences, the Wisconsin Archeological Society and the Wis- 
consin Museums Conference in different cities of the state. 








A NOTE ON TWO FAR-TRAVELLED KACHINAS 
By Epwin M. LoEB 


In the collection of kachina dolls in the Mission Inn at Riverside, California, 
there is one representing the Hopi Sun-god Tawa (see Fig. 2). In appearance, 
although not in function, this kachina resembles the masked figure known as 
“‘Kuksu” among the northcentral California Indians (see Fig. 3). In her book, 
The Returned Kachinas, Mrs. Wheeler-Jones, the maker of the Mission Inn 
kachinas, pictures the Hopi kachina Sio Humis Taamu (see Fig. 1). This lat- 
ter kachina carries yucca whips in each hand, often has a basket on his back, 
and threatens to whip or carry away disobedient children. There is a resem- 
blance in function, although not in appearance, between this kachina and 
certain old men and women among the Chiricahua Apache who formerly 
threatened to carry away disobedient children in baskets which they had 
fastened to their backs.* 

It is proposed to show in this paper that certain ideas connected with the 
kachina Sio Humis Taamu have diffused from the Hopi-Zufi to the Tewa and 
Navaho, and that they have been received by the Eastern Apache in some- 
what altered form. Since the traits under scrutiny are continuous in distribu- 
tion and identical in function, it cannot be denied that throughout we are 
dealing with the same complex. 

Secondly, there is the possibility that the Sun-god kachina Tawa, or some 
similar Sun-god kachina, migrated from the Pueblos along the coastal route 
of California into northcentral California, where he became the central figure 
of the secret society known as the Kuksu cult.’ 

The hypothesis that the ‘‘Big Head’”’ god Kuksu of California is of South- 
west origin is no new one. This explanation was first presented in Pomo Folk- 
ways in 1926, and more details were added in 1931, 1932, and 1933.’ Likewise 
Kroeber wrote in 1932 that all indications were ‘‘that such stimuli as lay at 
the root of the Kuksu cult came from the Southwest rather than from any 
other American region.’’* 

Returning now to Sio Humis Taamu, we find that Mrs. Wheeler-Jones de- 
scribes him as follows 

1 Original material in this paper on the Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache was obtained in 
a field trip in the summer of 1941. The trip was generously financed by the late Hon. Simon 
Guggenheim. 

2 So called by Kroeber (A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California, Bulletin 78, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1923). 

3 Edwin M. Loeb, Pomo Folkways (University of California Publications in American Ar- 
chaeology and Ethnology 19: 2, 1926) 399; idem, The Religious Organization of Northcentral 
California and Tierra del Fuego (American Anthropologist n. s. 33: 4, 1931) 543; idem, The 
Western Kuksu Cult (University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology 33: I, 1932) 133, 134; idem, The Eastern Kuksu Cult (University of California Publi- 
cations in American Archaeology and Ethnology 33: 2, 1933) 227-31. 

4A. L. Kroeber, The Patwin and Their Neighbors (University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology 29: 4, 1932) 411. 

5 C. G. Wheeler-Jones, The Returned Kachinas (Tucson, Arizona, 1940) 41. 
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Fic. 1. Hopi kachina Sio Humis Taamu. Fic. 2. Hopi Sun-god Tawa. 
Fic. 3. Pomo Kuksu dancer. 
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Sio Humis Taamu is a most interesting impersonator, for his part in the ceremonies 
is talked of all through the year. He flourishes yucca whips when he comes and all the 
children who have disobeyed and caused trouble are brought before him for rebuke 
and chastisement. Many times he wears a big sack on his back and threatens to carry 
a child away unless obedience is immediately promised. 

The mask, too, is of particular interest, for it carries so many symbols of prayer and 
hope. The stem end of a gourd is fastened to the top and the radiating lines suggest 
the rich yield of seeds and food in the center, and on the top is a parrot feather for 
parrots for he has come from the warm south. Over each ear is a squash symbol with 
radiating spokes wound over and under with black yarn or bits of black cloth cut very 
fine. The band across the eyes represents the low-hanging clouds at sunrise, which 
usually is followed by a clear and warm day. There are four black feathers over the 
ear and a cluster of many-colored feathers at the back. A long protuberant snout 
gives serious import to his words and makes him appear very ferocious to a small 
and naughty child. His long and beautiful ceremonial cape is full of color, with rain- 
signs and sunsets all interwoven. 

Sio Humis is really a lovely character and only helps to develop good children, for 
he really loves them all. He also loves to ‘‘clown’”’ for them by dancing and singing 
and hooting, and makes the children shriek with laughter. 


Fewkes, in his standard work, Hopi Kachinas, gives pictures and descrip- 
tions of both Sio Humis and Sio Humis Taamu, the uncle of Sio Humis.® Ac- 
cording to this author the legend states that Sio Humis and his family were 
introduced from Zufi during the present generation by a man now living in 
Hano, who has a large number of helmets bearing the above-described de- 
signs. 

The words ‘‘Sio Humis Taamu”’ signify Sio (Zufi), Humis (Jemez or hu- 
mita), taamu (their uncle). Fewkes writes that the name Humis is of doubtful 
derivation. It is sometimes derived from Jemez, the name of an eastern Pueb- 
lo, and sometimes from humita, corn. The former derivation appears the 
more reasonable to Fewkes. 

Fewkes does not mention the fact that the Humis family carry baskets or 
threaten to kidnap naughty children, but he alludes to the Soyok or bogies in 
this connection. He shows the pictures of two of these monsters carrying bags, 
one representing a male, the other a female. The author states that they 
originally came from the now extinct Hopi village of Awatobi, and are occa- 
sionally impersonated at Walpi.’ 

The Zufi likewise have Soyoko monsters, called Atocle or Suyuki (either 
name signifying cannibal), representing either male or female spirits. The fe- 
male spirit is the more commonly impersonated. According to Bunzel,® 
She carries a cane and a rattle of deer hoofs in her right hand and a big knife in 


her left. On her back is a large carrying basket in which to carry away naughty chil- 
dren. 


6 J. W. Fewkes, Hopi Katcinas (Report 21, Bureau of American Ethnology, 1899-1900) 
64 and Plate s. 


7 Op. cit. 74 and plate 12. 
8 Ruth Bunzel, Introduction to Zuni Ceremonialism (Report 47, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, 1929-30) 935-41 and n. 28. 
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Similar Suyuki or cannibals are mentioned for the eastern Pueblos among 
the Keres and Tewa.® 

Among the Navaho Yeibichai is the most conspicuous character in the 
Night Chant. The Navaho believe in many gods of this name, but the god 
impersonated in the Night Chant is said to be the maternal grandfather of all 
the gods. He is always clad in a white robe of buckskin and wears a white 
mask. This god never talks while masked, but makes a peculiar whoop or 
call, ‘‘Wu hu hu hu.” Yeibichai is the only impersonator at the Night Chant 
initiation to carry a yucca whip; this he uses on the male initiates. After the 
initiation Yeibichai unmasks and shows the initiated that the bugaboos, 
whom they have been taught from earliest childhood to fear, are humans. It 
is interesting to note that Yeibichai carries a special bag made of squirrel skin 
with which he goes around among the spectators and collects presents.’ 

Besides the Yeibichai impersonation, there are apparently purely mytho- 
logical Yeibichai who, in the words of the Navaho informant Son of Old Man 
Hat, 
go around to different hogans, looking for children. They have sacks into which they 
put the children who have disobeyed their fathers and mothers. Those children who 
are bad, they whip first, after that they put them in their sacks and take them home. 
Then they dig a hole and build a fire. That is where they bury the children and cook 
them, in order to eat them. The Yeibichai live in the rocks, in the walls of the rock. 
That’s where they are from, and that’s where they take the children. They cook them 
there. Children who do not behave, who disobey their fathers and mothers, they whip 
these children. They make a long whip out of soap-weed." 


Among the Western Apache the children are threatened when naughty 
with Big Owl, a mythological giant owl who used to carry off children in his 
great burden basket.'? This fear of the owl seems general among the Pueblos, 
where young children are told that Owl will peck out their eyes or carry them 
off. 

Children among the Western Apache are also threatened by the clown, who 
appears with the masked gaé‘n dancers. The small boys are warned what 
clown will whip them or cut them to pieces with his knife. At dances ‘‘it is a 
common sight to see several small boys half-terrified, half-defiant, in full 
flight with the clown at their heels.’ Among the Jicarilla Apache the clown 
likewise frightens children and disciplines adults." 

The Eastern Apache are quite different from the Western Apache, since 
they lack clans and agriculture. These people, unlike the Pueblo and Navaho, 
never use whipping as a ceremonial ritual. Like the Pueblos and Navaho, 


® Elsie Clews Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion (2 vols. Chicago, 1939) 1: 50, 51. 

10 Washington Matthews, The Night Chant,a Navaho Ceremony (Memoirs, American 
Museum of Natural History 6, 1902) 4, 9, 10, 117, 118, 152. 

4 Walter Dyk, Son of Old Man Hat (New York, 1938) 34, 35. 

” Grenville Goodwin, The Social Organization of the Western Apache (Chicago, 1942) 


454. 

13 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 1: 53. 

1 Goodwin, Social Organization of the Western Apache 456. 

% Morris E. Opler, A Summary of Jicarilla Apache Culture (American Anthropologist 
Nn. S. 38: 2, 1936) 216. 
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however, they have a variety of techniques for scaring children into obedi- 
ence. 

Among the Chiricahua the owl was much feared by everyone, since he was 
believed to be the reincarnation of a dead person. Opler writes" that a child 
would sometimes be forced to listen to the dreaded hoot of an owl; or he 
would be scared by the voice of the whippoorwill, which was said to be the 
same as the voice of the masked dancers, the gahe, when they worshipped the 
fire; or else some old man would come in with a sack and threaten to carry off 
the child. Sometimes a man would dress up as the clown, the Gray One, and 
chase the children with a switch if they wandered off too far from home. He 
never hit them with the switch, however. 

I was given similar information. Either an old man or woman would come 
with a basket or cloth to place over the child’s head and scare him into obedi- 
ence. The father of one of my informants sometimes dressed as a clown in 
order to scare his son and other children. Parents seldom dared talk about the 
owl, as this kind of frightening might make a child sick. An old Mescalero 
woman told me that she frightens her children by telling them that a bird 
called the djadja will come with a basket and carry them off. 

Among the Chiricahua and Mescalero the masked dancers, the gahe, never 
scare or whip children. Yet these dancers are similar in many respects to the 
Yeibichai of the Navaho. Like the Yeibichai, they sometimes dance to effect 
cures, and they always dance at night, never in the daytime. Likewise, they 
are called the Mountain People, for they are supposed to come from the 
mountains. Also like the Yeibichai, their masks are sacred. Once masked they 
never speak, but utter a peculiar cry when approaching or leaving the dancing 
place, or when dancing around the fire in worship. Unlike the Yeibichai, the 
gahe carry no sack or basket. This basket as mentioned above, however, does 
enter into Apache folklore and customs in other connections. 

To summarize our evidence from the migration of the ‘‘cannibal kachina,” 
it appears certain that the masked cult in the Southwest spread from the 
Pueblos to the Navaho to the Apache. This confirms an opinion expressed by 
Parsons, who based her statement on Opler’s earlier accounts of the Jicarilla 
Apache :” 


that the mask cult spread from Zufii or Hopi to Navaho and to Apache there is to my 
mind no question, the mask dance is so restricted among both Apache and Navaho, 
and the rest of the kachina complex, including the whipping of the children during the 
Night chant, is so much simpler than among Pueblos. 


Parsons has also summed up evidence that the entire masked dance com- 
plex, or god-impersonating cult, originally came from the culture centers of 
Mexico. This would further indicate the direction in which the cult spread in 
the American Southwest.'* 

The Sun-God Tawa. Mrs. Wheeler-Jones writes concerning Tawa:" 


16 Idem, An Apache Life-Way (Chicago, 1941) 28-31. 
17 Parsons, Pueblo Indian Religion 2: 1045. 

18 Op. cit. 2: 1019. 

19 Wheeler-Jones, The Returned Kachinas 37. 
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This is a very important Sun-god of the Hopi ceremonials, and this particular cos- 
tume is both picturesque and interesting in detail. The body is painted red-pigment 
for the glow of the sun rays and for the beauty in birds and flowers that is called forth 
by the warmth of the sun. Added to this coloring are both green and red for all the 
spring joys, birds, flowers and good crops. The face itself symbolizes the signs of the 
zodiac, the upper part being again divided and the different colorings distributed to 
balance the spaces. In the lower half, painted green for growing things, is a double 
shaped hourglass for the mouth. Around the border are plaited corn husks and added 
horse hairs. A staff of evergreen, usually spruce, is used as staff in the right, and a 
flute with a “breath feather” in the left. 

Tawa, too, has a woman’s belt tied to the right and the anklets tied with black 
yarn, 

There are special solar myths carried into ceremonials throughout the year, and 
the flute is especially associated with Tawa. 

There are sun-gods among all the clans and among the different tribes, but the 
usual marking of the radiating face and the solar markings makes the identification 
very easy. 


Fewkes originally presented a drawing and description of the Hopi kachina 
Tawa.” He added to his description the following remark: 


It will be found that this type of sun symbolism is to be easily detected in various 
kachinas of different names which have been mentioned [for the Hopi], and it is more 
than probable that many of these, possessing the same, or nearly the same, symbolic 
markings, are sun gods under different names. This multitude of sun gods is readily 
explained by the composite nature of the present Hopi people, for each clan formerly 
had its own sun god, which, when the clan joined Walpi, was added to the existing 
mythological system. The type of symbolism has persisted, thus revealing their 
identity. 


The same Sun-god Tawa, and under the same name, is depicted for the 
Zufi by Mrs. Hodge.” 

Since the Sun-god, sun-priests, and sun observances are so strongly devel- 
oped in the western Pueblos, presumably coming from Mexico in past cen- 
turies, it would appear likely that some form of sun cult would have pene- 
trated farther north, even into California. However, there appears no certain 
evidence for this. It has been suggested that it would hardly be likely for a 
sun-cult to extend much beyond the boundaries of agriculture, for among 
hunting and fishing peoples the sun would have less importance.” 

The Cochimi of Lower California had a masked impersonator who resem- 
bled the kachinas, and was called ‘‘the man who came from the sky.”’ But 
there is no evidence that this was a sun impersonator. Little is known about 
this cult, excepting, as Kroeber has shown, that it resembled the Kuksu cults 
of northcentral California rather than the Pueblo practices.” 

Since Mason compiled his report in 1912, nothing further has been added 
to our knowledge of the supposed sun-cult and the Kuksu, or Big Head cere- 


2° Fewkes, Hopi Katcinas 100, ror. 

*1 Hodge, G. M. The Kachinas Are Coming (Los Angeles, 1936) plate facing 36. 

22 Loeb, Western Kuksu Cult 22. 

*3 Idem, Religious Organizations 550; Kroeber, Patwin and Their Neighbors 414, 415. 
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mony, at Mission San Jose in Costanoan territory.% It is not known whether 
the ceremonies were connected with one another, or even whether or not they 
came from the south. Personally, I feel that there is strong evidence that the 
coastal Kuksu cult did indeed come from the south, and is, in fact, a connect- 
ing link between the Pueblos and the northcentral California cult.% What is 
plainly needed here is further confirmation from Mission literature. 

In northcentral California, however, there was absolutely no sun-worship, 
and however much or little Kuksu may resemble some such kachina as Tawa, 
the Big Head costume appears in this region devoid of known symbolic sig- 
nificance. 

The drawing of the Pomo Kuksu in this paper is derived from the descrip- 
tions which Barrett and I received from native informants, and which are in 
fairly close agreement. According to Barrett, those impersonating Kuksu were 
dressed as follows: 


They painted their entire bodies black, according to some informants; according 
to others, with horizontal red, white, and black stripes. The feet were painted black 
and the under side of the chin and the sides of the face were painted white. On their 
heads they wore either a “‘big-head”’ headdress (a very bulky type of feather bonnet) 
or a large feather tuft on top of the head, and a yellow-hammer feather forehead- 
band. The large nose of Guksu was represented by one made of feathers and of such 
a size as completely to cover the nose and mouth of the dancer. When painted red, 
this was said to represent very well this characteristic of the deity as he existed in the 
imagination of the Indians. . . . Each Guksu-dancer carried a staff, about two inches 
in diameter and from six to eight feet in length, on the top of which was a feather tuft. 
The Guksu-dancer, being supposedly a supernatural being, never spoke. The only 
sound made by him throughout this ceremony was produced by his whistle.* 


My description of Kuksu (locally pronounced Guksu) was also obtained 
from the Eastern Pomo. His costume was said to consist of the following 
articles: 


The headdress, a stiff basketry cap set with buzzard feathers, which extended in 
every direction, up and roundabout; the crest, a flexible stick two feet long extending 
forward from the top of the head, which was covered with black down and tufted 
at the end with white crane or seagull feathers; a braided bunch of tule tied to the back 
of the breech clout; a pole, six feet long, painted black. Kuksu had also the elderwood 
whistle and a bit of clam or abalone shell wrapped in ash leaves in his mouth. With 
these he imitated the sacred birds. The body and face of Kuksu were painted black.” 


The stick of Kuksu was perhaps functionally related to the sticks of Hopi 
“monster” kachinas who frighten disobedient children. Thus Voth writes of 
the Cooyok Wuhtu, who comes after disobedient children with a sack and a 
crooked stick, that ‘‘she” reaches after a naughty child with her crook and 


24 J. Alden Mason, The Ethnology of the Salinan Indians (University of California Pub- 
lications in American Ethnology and Archaeology 10: 4, 1912) 178, 183. 

25 Loeb, Western Kuksu Cult 133. 

26S. A. Barrett, Ceremonies of the Pomo Indians (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology 12: 10, 1917) 424, 425. 

27 Loeb, Pomo Folkways 366. 
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threatens to carry it away in her bag.?® Kuksu, in a somewhat similar man- 
ner, ran after children with his pole and tried to trip them up. This was for 
the purpose of rounding up the children for the ‘“‘cutting’’ ceremony, which 
brought good luck and good health, and presumably supplanted the whipping 
initiations of the Pueblos.?® 

In spite of the amount of investigation spent on the Kuksu cult, no light 
has yet been thrown on the derivation of the name ‘“‘Kuksu,” or of the sig- 
nificance of his costume. Thus, while there is no doubt that Tawa of the 
Hopi-Zufii represented a sun-god, there is no evidence in northcentral Cali- 
fornia that the Big-Head of Kuksu represented the sun in the minds of the 
Indians. Likewise, and contrary to my previous conjecture, I can find no 
evidence that this ornament was thought to represent the moon.*® Yet there 
is considerable evidence of moon worship, although none of sun worship, in 
this region. I have gathered data on moon rites among the Kato, Huchnom, © 
Lake Miwok, and Northern Pomo.*! Since then, Gifford has collected a large 
number of elements concerning moon worship among the various Pomo 
groups,” as well as in the Southwest.* In the Southwest, however, according 
to Gifford’s trait lists, the moon cult is of much less importance than the sun 
cult, especially among the Navaho and Zuii. 

In northcentral Caiifornia it cannot be said that Kuksu was identified 
with the moon in any mythological aspect, excepting in certain cases where 
Big Head and the Creator were one and the same person. In such cases, as 
Nagaitco (Great Traveller of the Kato) and Taikomol (He-who-walks-alone 
of the Yuki),** Big Head is given a lunar name merely because he is identified 
with the Creator. There can be no doubt that the Creator was commonly 
considered lunar both in northcentral California, as in the case of the Maidu 
Wonomi, He-who-never-dies, and as far north as the Wiyot.* 

Conclusion. In this paper an effort has been made to demonstrate that the 
kachina cult of the western Pueblos diffused eastward to the Navaho and 
Apache, with a noticeable thinning out and change of function on its way. A 
similar diffusion from the Pueblos to northcentral California appears proba- 
ble. At the periphery of this diffusion, however, and especially among the 
Patwin and Maidu, instead of a thinning out of cultural traits, we find a re- 
gion of secondary elaboration.** 


Berkeley, Calif. 


28H. R. Voth, The Oraibi Powamu Ceremony (Publications, Anthropological Series, Fied] 
Museum of Natural History 3, 1901-03) 118. 

2? Loeb, Pomo Folkways 370, 383. 

8° Idem, Western Kuksu Cult 370, 383. 

41 Op. cit. 21, 63, 120, 13. 

® E. W. Gifford and A. L. Kroeber, Pomo Culture Element Distributions (University of 
California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 37: 4, 1937) 159. 

33 Idem, Apache-Pueblo Culture Element Distributions (Anthropological Records 4: 1, 
1940) 61. 

* Loeb, Western Kuksu Cult 23, 67. 

3 Idem, Eastern Kuksu Cult 157, 229, 230. 

% Op. cit. 230, 231. 








NEGRO RIDDLES COLLECTED IN NEW JERSEY 
By HERBERT HALPERT 


The following riddles were secured in South Tom’s River, New Jersey, in 
June, 1941, as an incidental by-product of a folktale collecting trip supported 
by a research grant from Indiana University. The two Negro settlements 
that are part of South Tom’s River began in 1910, but most of their popula- 
tion came north after World War I. Mrs. Louvira Brannen, aged 68, was 
“born in the south—Georgy—’bout fifty-five miles from Savannah. Lived up 
on the Seaboard Road—born and raised there. I was married before I came 
up here. Haven’t been here but sixteen, seventeen years.’’ She related several 
tales, and then, when asked about riddles said: ‘‘Oh, riddles—I reckon that’s 
what they did tell. Some of them was right funny.’’ Her comment on No. 6, 
which has obvious double-entendre, was: ‘‘Some of ’em sound so bad—they 
jus’ don’t sound nice is all—ain’t bad; but dey real funny.”’ And after telling 
eight riddles she said reminiscently: ‘‘Oh we used to set up all night and tell 
these riddles and tales and stories.” 

Riddle No. 11 was told by Mrs. Lillie Clark, who described herself as ‘‘way 
up in my sixties. My grandparents lived in Scotchburg, Virginia—Halifax 
County. They raised me. Both of them would tell stories, but, you know, it’s 
been so long. Set down by the fireside and tell us lots of ankedotes [sic] and 
things, riddles and make us get.” 

The remainder of the riddles came from a group of children who gathered 
around my car because they had heard I was collecting old stories. I told 
them that although I would publish the material, I was not buying it; yet 
after I told one riddle they swarmed over the car to t.ll what they knew. 
They were particularly interested because I was obviously careful to put 
down the name of each contributor of a riddle. Catching the spirit of the col- 
lection, they squelched two children who tried to offer riddles read in the 
“funny papers,’’ or heard on the radio, although I have my suspicions about 
some of the riddles, such as No. 19. Nevertheless their excitement and interest 
show that riddling continues as a popular pastime even with the very latest 
Negro generation. 


1 A. Round as a ring 
And busy as a bee. 
Prettiest little thing 
You ever did see.—A watch. (Mrs. L. Brannen.) 


1 B. Round as a biscuit, 
Busy as a bee; 
Prettiest little thing 
I ever did see.—A watch. (Alfred Harvey, 15.) 


2. Round as a ring, 
Deep as a cup, 
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And all the king’s mule teams 
Can’t pull it up.—A well dug in a hole—you never would pull that up. 
(Mrs. L. Brannen.) 


Round as a saucer, 

Deep as a cup; 

Not a Mississippi 

Can fill it up.—A strainer. (Edward Harvey, 9.) 


A white house full of meat, 
But no door to go in to eat.—An egg. (Matthew Mincey, 14.) 


Chip chip cherry, 
No man can climb 
Chip chip cherry.—-Smoke. (Mrs. L. Brannen.) 


What is a: 

Long slim black feller, 

When you pull his cock oh how it'll beller?—It’s a gun. (Mrs. L. 
Brannen.) 


Jus’ say that for other feller guess what that was: 
In king kitchen there was a black bat, 
Ten thousand workmen a-workin’ at that. 
Two yaller hammers and two black bats, 
Now study out your lifetime—study out that.—’At was a dead 
hog and all these bugs got in him workin’, and yaller hammer is 
a bird. (Mrs. L. Brannen.) 


There was a man and he was ridin’ along, and he had six legs down 
and three legs up.—The horse had four legs—they was down—and his 
was down, that made six, and he had a pot on his head and hit had 
three legs. (Mrs. L. Brannen.) 


Oncet a man went out to view the skies, and he had no eyes. 
An’ he spied a apple tree, and it had some apples on it. 
And he took no apples off, and he left no apples on. ; 
—He had one eye and there was two apples on the tree, and he 
took one apple. He didn’t take but one so he left one apple— 
no apples. (Mrs. L. Brannen.) 


Once a man was a-ridin’ along, and he was a-ridin’ but yet he was 
a-walkin’.—He had a dog named “‘Yet.”’ Yet wasn’t a-ridin’; he made 
Yet walk. (Mrs. L. Brannen.) 


As I was goin’ 'cross London Bridge, I met a boy. I asked him his 
name. If I tell his name, be done told it five times.—It’s “I.” Only 
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have four there; if I say it, it’s five times.—It’s hard to get. (Mrs. L. 
Clark.) 


What goes ’round the house and don’t make but one track?—A 
wheelbarrer. (Doretha Harvey, 8.) 


What goes all around the house and come back and set in a corner?— 
A broom. (Dewey Mae Snelling, 10.) 


What's ‘round as an egg, has eyes, and can’t see?—A potato. (Joe 
Worthy, tro.) 


What have a thousand eyes but can’t see?—Thimble. (Matthew 
Mincey, 14.) 


What has a thousand legs and can’t walk?—Five hundred pairs of 
pants. (Alfred Harvey, 15.) 


What bird stays in the house the longest?—Jailbird. (Matthew 
Mincey, 14.) 


What did the big firecracker say to the little firecracker?—My pop’s 
bigger’n your pop. (Alfred Harvey, 15.) 


What did the white bear say to the black bear?—Amapola.! (James 
Harvey, 11.) 


Army Administration Schools, 
O. C. S. No. 2, Grinnell, Iowa. 


1 The name of a popular song in 1941. 














PAMUNKEY INDIAN GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 
By Mary K. RowELi 


The subject of games and leisure time activities of the Indian groups of 
Virginia has been largely neglected by investigators. The classic work of 
Culin' on Indian games contains no information on this area. A brief treat- 
ment of string figures of the Pamunkey tribe has been published by Dr. D. S. 
Davidson,? and there are some unpublished Rappahannock data in the hands 
of Dr. F. G. Speck. The material which makes up the body of this report was 
obtained during a field trip to Virginia in the spring of 1941, in connection 
with the student research group of the Department of Anthropology of the 
University of Pennsylvania.’ 

Toys. Some home-made toys are in use among the Pamunkey. A kind of 
top is made by cutting off an ordinary wooden spool just below the rim, and 
plugging the hole with a wooden peg; the toy is spun by hand. A second toy, 
reported by Dr. Speck, is a pop-gun of alder bark with the pith pushed out, 
which shoots cedar-berry bullets or wads made of chewed cedar bark or pa- 
per. Next, there is the “‘whirligig’’ (frequently known as the ‘‘buzz-saw”’). 
For this a string is threaded through two holes of a rather large plain button, 
and the two ends tied to form a continuous circle. One end is held on a finger 
of each hand, and the button is twirled rapidly until the string is tightly 
twisted on itself. The hands are brought together, then drawn apart rapidly, 
and the revolving button seems to hum as the string slacks and tightens. 
Mrs. Miles recalled that formerly circles of ‘‘tanbark’’ (red oak) about three 
inches in diameter were used as buttons are today. 

From the old Pamunkey chief George M. Cook, several toys were obtained 
by Dr. Speck about 1915. Among them was the “‘magical” trick of the wind- 
mill. The toy was a stick of wood some eight inches long, with twenty-five 
notches cut on the upper side. At its outer end was a small revolving blade 
about two inches long, turning on a nail driven into the end of the stick. The 
windmill is held in the right hand and the notches are rubbed with another 
stick in the left hand. The operator mysteriously makes the blade revolve 
clockwise or counterclockwise according to his commands by slyly exerting 
pressure on the sides of the stick. If he presses with his thumb while grating 
with the rubbing stick, the blade revolves in one direction, and if he presses 
with his fingers on the other side, it reverses its direction. 

The crossbow of the usual type was also reported from Pamunkey by Dr. 
Speck on the authority of John Dennis, the oldest man living on the reserva- 
tion, now in his upper eighties. 


1 Stewart Culin, Games of the North American Indians (Report 24, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1907). 

2D. S. Davidson, Indian Notes (Museum of the American Indian, New York, October 
1927), 

3 The informant for this material, unless otherwise noted, is Mrs. Paul Miles. 
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String Figures. Four different string figures were recalled and described by 
various persons at Pamunkey, but in no case were the figures actually per- 
formed, except ‘‘Crow’s Feet,” which was done by Mrs. Paul Miles exactly 
as described by Davidson.‘ 

Group Games. The bulk of the games and pastimes collected among the 
Pamunkey falls into the category of games played in groups—either among 
children, or adults at a party. 

1. Spinning the plate. One player spins a tin plate in the center of a circle 
of players, and names another who must catch the plate before it stops or 
pay a forfeit. This is played by adults. 

2. In the well. A player sits in the center of the circle, and says “I’m in the 
well,”’ and then names the person who must get him out. Further details were 
not given. 

3. Club Fist. Children’s games take the form of recitations of set, regular 
patterns. A matching-up game called ‘Club fist,’’ which resembles the choos- 
ing-up method in sand-lot baseball, is started by each player putting his fist 
on top of that of the previous player until each has a fist in the stack. Then 
“It” says to the player who has his fist on the top: 

“What you got there?” “Club fist.” ‘Well, take it off or I'll knock it off.” 

And so each fist is removed until the last one, when the following exchange 
of questions and answers takes place: It: ‘‘What you got there?’ Player: 
‘Piece of cheese.’’ ‘‘Where’s my share?’ ‘‘Cat got it.’’ ‘‘Where’s the cat?” 
“In the woods.” “‘Where’re the woods?”’ ‘‘Fire burned it.’’ ‘‘Where’s the fire?” 
“Water squenched it.’’ ‘‘Where’s the water?’’ ‘Ox drank it.’’ ‘‘Where’s the 
ox?” “Butcher killed it.’’ “‘Where’s the butcher?” ‘Rope hung him.” “‘Where’s 
the rope?”’ ‘‘Rat gnawed it.’ ‘‘Where’s the rat?”’ ‘‘Cat caught him.”’ ‘‘Where’s 
the cat?”’ ‘‘Dead and buried behind the church door, and now the first one 
who shows his teeth gets ten pinches and ten rousing boxes.” 

Then “‘It’’ tries to make the other players laugh or speak.® 

4. Chickamacham Crow. This is another game of the same general recita- 
tive type, and it seems to have undergone endless variations by different 
families. One player takes the part of a mother hen, others are her brood 
which stays close behind her. Another player, called variously the Hawk or 
the Crow, makes a little fire and hops around it, singing (according to Mrs. 
Miles’ version): 

Hawk: “‘Chickamacham Crow 
I make to the well to wash my clothes 


When I come back my chicken is gone. 
What time, Old Witch?” 


Mother Hen: ‘“‘What are you doin’?”’ Hawk: ‘‘Makin’ a fire.”” Mother Hen: 
“What for?’ Hawk: “To cook my water.’’ Mother Hen: ‘‘What you want 
water for?’’ Hawk: “‘To cook my chicken.’’ Mother Hen: ‘‘Where are you go- 
ing to get a chicken?”’ Hawk “‘I’ll take one of yours.” 

With that, the Hawk starts for the brood, but they hang on to the Mother 


4 Davidson, op. cit. 
5 “Club fist’? was described by Mrs. G. M. Cook, age seventy-eight. 
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Hen, who fights the Hawk. When the Hawk catches a chick, they are stacked 
by the fire and must not move. 

A variant of this from Mrs. G. M. Cook, as recorded by Mrs. F. G. Speck 
in 1920-21, refers to the Hawk as a Buzzard, and the verse runs as follows: 


“‘Chika-me-Chika-me-Crainio® 
Went to the well to wash my toe. 
When I got back my chicken was gone. 
What time, Old Witch?” 


At this point the Buzzard begins to count to twelve. When the number 
twelve is reached, the chickens scatter and the Buzzard tries to catch them. 

5. Company and Dogs. This is a make-believe game that follows a more or 
less set form. One player is the mistress of a house, and several others are her 
dogs, who kneel on the ground, snarling and yapping. Another player is a 
visitor. The visitor comes to call at the house, shouting ‘‘Hui-hui’’ as she ap- 
proaches the house. The mistress, with whip, makes her dogs behave. Then 
the visitor and mistress make conversation until at the end the visitor says 
something the mistress could take offense to, whereupon the latter ‘‘sics’’ the 
dogs on the company. 

6. Fox in the Water. For this game one player is the Fox, who stands at one 
of two bases and cries ‘‘Fox in the water!’’ The players at the second base run 
to the Fox’s base, while he tries to catch them en route. 

7. Hide and Switch. One of the party hides a switch while the rest of the 
players remain on a spot called the ‘‘base.”’ The hider starts them hunting for 
the switch by saying: 


“Bread and butter come to supper. 
Who is burning? 
You’re burning. 
You're burning up, blazing.” 


The others race to find the switch. The one who succeeds chases the others 
around trying to ‘“‘cut them,”’ and chases them back to the base. The finder 
then hides the stick again and the game is repeated.’ 

8. Cut Jackets. Two boys take each other by the left hand, holding a switch 
in the other hand. Then they turn around and switch each other until one 
gives up.’ 

9. Blind Man’s Buff. This game, as described by Mrs. Miles, follows ex- 
actly the same pattern as that familiar to all children in modern America. 

Counting-Out Rhymes. Several series of rhymed syllables have been re- 


6 Or: Chika-me-chika-me-Chimio. In Mrs. Speck’s version, the burden is ‘‘Chika-me- 
Chika-me-Crainio.”” This recitative brings us to considera vague possibility of the syllables 
“Crainio,” referring to Buzzard, being an echo of the deep southern vernacular name ‘‘Carrion- 
Crow”’ (Creole French), or the Louisiana French ‘‘Carencro” for the same bird. It might be 
hazardous to make such a suggestion at this time, but the point apparently challenges attention 
as an indication of influence coming from farther south.—F. G. Speck. 

7 This game was recorded by Mrs. F. G. Speck from Mrs. Robert Miles who learned it from 
Eliza Allmond, her grandmother, who died at the age of about one hundred. 
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corded from various informants on the Pamunkey reservation. It may be 
pointed out that some of the syllables in the series to follow correspond to the 
native words recorded by Rev. E. A. Dalrymple in 1844° and quoted by J. G. 
Pollard.® This is the earliest recorded folklore from the tribe, and establishes 
the date of these rhymes as well over a century. The numerals given, from one 
to ten inclusive, are as follows. Nikkut, one. Orijak, two. Kiketock, three. 
Mitture, four. Nahnkitty, five. Vomtally, six. Talliko, seven. Tingdum, eight. 
[Nine missing.] Yantay, ten. 

Both Dalrymple and Pollard accepted these terms as enumeratives in the 
Pamunkey language of the time. Their correspondence, however, with terms 
recorded as counting-out rhymes in childrens’ games by the recent investiga- 
tors would seem to indicate their function in this capacity. The living inform- 
ants who gave the terms to the recent recorders were citing material which 
extended back into the time of Dalrymple and Pollard. 

Mrs. Cook told Mrs. Speck that in her childhood when going to the store 
to buy articles in quantity they did not count by English numerals but used 
the rhymes equivalent to the numbers from one to twenty. (For example, she 
remembers being sent to the store to buy ‘“‘a tan’s worth” of sugar.) The 
rhymes were also used in dividing articles among children. The syllables, as 
recorded by Mrs. Speck in 1920-21 from Mrs. Cook, are as follows: 


1. Ones-zall 11. Skarum 

2. Twos-zall 12. Spared eye 
3. Zig-zall 13. Borum 

4. Zan. 14. Zingum 

5. Strain ahead whiddles 15. Bangum 
6. An’a 16. Buckeye 
7. Tiddle 17. Phyllis 

8. Tall 18. Short- 

g. Tan. 19. Tail 

1o. Harum 20. Nannie 


Lately children have employed them in counting out among a group the 
one who would be “‘It.”’ There is little doubt that the rhymes were equivalents 
for numerals in the illiterate stage of Pamunkey history. In the counting-out 
version the verse runs as follows (from the same source as the above): 


Ones-zall 

Twos-zall 

Zig-zall 

Zal. 

Bob-tail nanny goat 
Tie tall tal. 

Harum scarum 
Virgum marum 
Singulum sangulum 
Jolly old buck. 


8 Historical Magazine (New York, first ser., 2: 182, 1858). 
® The Pamunkey Indians of Virginia (Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 1894) 12. 
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During the spring of 1941, another kind of counting out game was given by 
Mrs. G. M. Cook. In this version, each person holds out an index finger next 
to his neighbor’s, and ‘‘It’”’ spells them out with the following verse: 


William Attrivity 

He’s a good fisherman. 
Catches fishes. 

Puts ’em in dishes. 

Catches hens. 

Puts ’em in pens. 

Some lay eggs. 

Some lay none. 

Wire... Briar 

Limberlock. 

Sit and sing till twelve o’clock. 
Clock fell down, mouse ran ’round. 
O-U-T spells out! 


Then the player who is spelled out must run around the house on tiptoe, 
and if one sound is heard by the other players, he must start over again. 

“We used to have a lot of fun with that because some could tiptoe, and 
some couldn’t,’’ reminisced Mrs. Cook. 


New Haven, Conn. 


THEIR WAY OF SAYING IT:—How far is it to the store? Just about a spoilt 
mile [that is, not quite a mile]—Rhode Island; contributed by Elizabeth S. Sergeant. 


Would that I might hear you are at death’s door 
Would that I might hear you are lying with your nose turned up.—Ammassalik 
Eskimo. 


As they went back, songs were torn [that is, rent the air]|—Navaho; contributed by 
Helen H. Sturges. 


By threatening to seduce his wife you will make his mind forked [that is, you will ‘ 
distract him so that he cannot concentrate].—Navaho. 








BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 1884-1942 
By CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


The record of the objective events of Professor Malinowski’s life is easily 
available in a number of memorial notices.! Rather than duplicating such 
accounts, a tentative and incomplete assessment of his contributions to an- 
thropology may be worth while. This is an exceedingly difficult task in the 
year 1943, for Malinowski was a passionate man, and he evoked strong pas- 
sions in others. To some of the most eager field workers and creative theorists 
of the past two decades Malinowski was a major prophet, the guide who was 
leading anthropology out of sterile antiquarianism or at least out of re- 
searches which, while rigorous, were ‘aloof and preoccupied.”’ His influence 
as a teacher can be compared only with that of Professor Boas, even though 
one grant the profound consequences of the teaching of Sapir, Radcliffe- 
Brown, Kroeber, and Lowie. Not a few leaders in other scientific fields felt 
that it was mainly Malinowski who had made possible recent cross-fertiliza- 
tion between anthropology and other fields. Certainly no anthropologist has 
ever had so wide a popular audience; thousands of laymen in many countries 
came to entertain with fervor the attitude of an anthropology whose methods, 
purposes, and results had at last become intelligible. On the other hand, to 
some anthropologists in Europe and to perhaps the majority of the older 
professionals in the United States Malinowski appeared as little better than 
a pretentious Messiah of the credulous. At most it was conceded that he had 
done field work worthy of respect, that he was able to communicate a sense 
of adventure in even his most technical writing, that he was ‘‘a gifted popu- 
larizer.”’ During his lecture tours in the United States in the Twenties and 
later Malinowski evoked deep resentments in professional circles. It was felt 
that he was capitalizing on the obvious, that he was advertising, as new and 
startling, tenets of field work and of theory which Boas and some of his stu- 
dents had long quietly practiced.? 

An adequately documented critique of Malinowski’s work would be a 
book-length assignment. Any short discussion must not pretend to be at 
other than an impressionistic level. Let me start, then, with some evaluations 
which are all too obviously subjective. During the last few months I have re- 
read most of what Malinowski published in English. My net reaction is the 
rather uninteresting one that Malinowski has been both over-praised and 

1 See, for example, that by Audrey Richards in Man 43: 1, 1943 

2 This is understandable enough. For example, I must confess that a year ago when I first 
read Dr. A. H. Gayton’s Yokuts-Mono Chiefs and Shamans (University of California Pub- 
lications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 24: 361-420, 1930) I was astonished to dis- 
cover how this publication—issued in 1930—exemplified most of the virtues Malinowski 
claimed for ‘‘functionalism’’ (and some others!). Without fanfare, Dr. Gayton shows—with 
convincing workmanship—the interlocking of many cultural elements, complex reciprocities, 
the sanctions and social utilities involved in sorcery. Her discussion of the power of the chief 


was much more illuminating to me than any I have ever been able to find in the pages of 
Malinowski. 
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over-blamed. On the whole, I was surprised at how little, apart from ethno- 
graphic details, I learned from the re-reading. At times, especially in the 
Argonauts, which seems to me incomparably his best-written work, I found 
a lively pleasure in his literary skill. I enjoyed his dramatization of field 
work. Occasionally I was annoyed by his diffuseness, more often by his 
flamboyant flogging of dead horses, by what Professor Lowie has called his 
“adolescent eagerness to shock the ethnological bourgeois.’’ His substantive 
contributions to the study of such topics as the family, religion (particularly 
the luminous chapter in the Needham volume), economics, and law are im- 
pressive. His texts are most useful, but he appears to me as a not too distin- 
guished amateur in linguistics. In his appendix to The Meaning of Meaning 
and in the second volume of Coral Islands and Their Magic he does helpfully 
apply a few of the leading principles of Ogden and Richards to the materials 
of a non-literate language, but his vaunted ‘‘ethnographic theory of language” 
is really little more than that. For a really original and penetrating treatment 
of the linguistic data from the Trobriands one must turn to Dorothy Lee’s 
brilliant essay.* 

In general, one does not get theoretical profundities from Malinowski. He 
has no flair for the intricate, sometimes tortuous, conceptual subtleties which 
we get from Bateson, for instance. As a theorist, Malinowski’s forte was as an 
integrator—often at a rather superficial level. There is no doubt that he asked 
many of the right questions and that in the later years of his life he was 
preoccupied with some of the most central dilemmas in the conceptualization 
and presentation of cultural materials. But I was never conscious of those 
sudden illuminations which I inevitably get upon re-reading Boas and Sapir. 
Possibly, the reader may object, this was because Malinowski wrote so well 
and so lucidly that one got the whole he had to communicate in the first 
reading or two. It is true, of course, that Boas’ genius was not for expression: 
that he must be studied rather than read. Sapir, however, was the consum- 
mate master of the literary instrument. No, I am convinced that my sense of 
emptiness on re-reading Malinowski was because his message is essentially 
simple, almost devoid of deep insights and precious subtleties. I believe that 
in the long run Malinowski’s reputation will rest upon his capacity in expres- 
sion, upon his field data as such, and upon his crusade for theory in anthropol- 
ogy (rather than his own theoretical formulations). 

Malinowski’s capacity for expression had many facets and many conse- 
quences for anthropology. It was charged with that enthusiasm which was 
one of his most attractive qualities. This enthusiasm revitalized much anthro- 
pological endeavor and, in the British world at least, drew students of a type 
which had not hitherto been much in evidence. These students had their eye 
primarily upon the contemporary world in which they lived, and a large 
proportion of Malinowski’s energies in his later years was given to colonial 
administration and other aspects of applied anthropology. Not merely 
through the work of his students but equally through his own more popular 
writings and lectures Malinowski was able to reach scholars in other fields, 


* A Primitive System of Values (Philosophy of Science 7: 355-78, 1940), 
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men of affairs who for the first time realized the potential contribution of 
anthropological studies to our own problems.‘ Among other things, this per- 
mitted the mobilization of much-needed material support. I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that Malinowski was the first anthropologist to receive hand- 
some assistance from the Rockefeller or any other major foundation. Finally 
his talents for communication implemented his facile eclecticism in theory. 
From Durkheim, Frazer, Ogden and Richards, American anthropologists, 
and from various psychologists he fused elements to produce a conceptual 
scheme which, if not profoundly original and not without internal contradic- 
tions and difficulties, was at least a usable, explicit, pro tempore theoretical 
structure. 

In my opinion, this was by no means the least of Malinowski’s services. He 
provided a somewhat integrated, explicit conceptual scheme which told people 
who were studying human behavior from the point of view of other disciplines 
what anthropology was trying to do—at an abstract and theoretical level. He 
stated theories which could be criticized and tested in the same overt way 
that factual data can be subjected to critical analysis and to testing in the 
field. This is essential to the maturity of any discipline. What roused the in- 
dignation of many American anthropologists during what a friend of mine 
calls ‘“‘anthropology’s mauve decade’”’ (1920-30) was that Malinowski was 
making a fuss over what they were accustomed to taking for granted. Pre- 
cisely the great objection to the work of the followers of Boas is that they 
have taken too much for granted. Nothing dare be taken for granted in a sci- 
ence—in part because what one generation or one scientific clique takes for 
granted will be opaque to or misunderstood by another generation or another 
clique. The work of the Boas group was too much in the family tradition—it 
was not necessary to set down certain things of absolutely fundamental im- 
portance (such as techniques of field work) because these were handled largely 
on the basis of implicit agreement or on the basis of informal, oral discussion. 
Such a tradition may achieve quite good results in practice as long as work 
goes on in the teacher-apprentice framework, but when the time comes for 
the general conclusions to be communicated to a larger intellectual fellowship 
(especially that of other disciplines) it is most inadequate. Tell an acute psy- 
chologist, economist, sociologist to read Boas’ article Anthropology in the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, and—it is an induction from my experi- 
ence—he comes away disappointed and feels empty-handed. He says some- 
thing of this order, ‘‘Well, I know a little more about what I already vaguely 
knew—that anthropologists don’t take race very seriously as a determinant 
of culture et cetera, but I know very little about the basic presuppositions 


‘ Perhaps it is useful to point out one homely detail which partially explains the extent of 
Malinowski’s influence outside the profession. His books were issued by commercial publishers, 
rather than in technical series. He also contributed many chapters to books of wide popular 
appeal and wrote articles for journals of broad circulation. American anthropologists have 
characteristically done little writing of this sort. Boas, in his long life, issued only two books 
through commercial publishers. Excellent monographs, like those of Gayton, tend to remain 
“‘buried”’ because they appeared in media which even the intellectual public tend to stereotype 
as formidable. Hence the more general implications of their methods and results have only to 
a slight extent become part of the central stream of contemporary thought. 
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logical postulates) of the anthropologists, next to nothing about the opera- 
tions they follow in extracting their evidence. In short, my needs aren't met.’ 
It is equally an induction from my experience that if one directs these same 
people to Malinowski’s article Culture in the same Encyclopaedia, they do 
come away satisfied (not necessarily, of course, in the sense of agreeing com- 
pletely). This is simply a fact of my experience—and I, at least, have to reckon 
with it. The inference is not, to be sure, that we must all therefore write a 
book about every commonplace of our subject. But we do need to make our 
abstract procedures as explicit as our evidential critiques or anthropology 
tends to be little more than obscure antiquarianism. 

The trouble is partly that that austerity which I myself value so highly in 
Boas is notably lacking in Malinowski. He is frequently wordy, often flip- 
pant, occasionally trivial, pretentious, even cheap (according to my taste). 
If I were willing to lift, with tendentious discretion, isolated phrases and para- 
graphs I could document the worst,which has been said against him. But this 
would not be seeing Malinowski steadily and seeing him whole. His own in- 
famous remark “‘the magnificent title of the Functional School of Anthropol- 
ogy has been bestowed by myself, in a way on myself, and to a large extent 
out of my own sense of irresponsibility,’’® gives the clue to what is perduring 
and valid in these ca’vils. Malinowski often speaks of his own ‘‘methodological 
puritanism,’’ but insofar as his claim is at all correct it must be based upon 
an inconsistent humility with regard to his field data and a certain timidity at 
venturing into the higher levels of abstraction. Actually, Malinowski was 
frequently “‘irresponsible”’ in his writings and often infuriatingly so at pro- 
fessional meetings. He could be defiant, petulant, wilfully brilliant, contradic- 
tory. He was sometimes too generous in praising the work of his students and 
friends, too acrimonious in controversy, too adept at logical jugglery. In 
sum, his performance lacks unflagging emotional poise. I am persuaded that 
Malinowski did indeed believe in anthropology, but one misses the sustained 
note of high seriousness which is the hallmark of Boas. 

The lack of austerity makes it impossible for most Boasians to forgive 
Malinowski his terminological innovations and extravagances. As one of 
them complained to me “Why must he continually be draping the naked 
truth in long-haired words?” But here again I find more to applaud than to 
censure. In my judgment, the Boasians, in their admirable determination to 
avoid the Scylla of pretentiousness, come dangerously close to an equally 
perilous Charybdis. The student who describes and attempts to “‘explain”’ 
the doings and sayings of other human beings must never take commonplaces 
at their face value without scrutiny—that is the one unforgivable sin! This is 
not to say that ultimately the student cannot so accept them—but he must 
always question them first. Similarly, one can lean over backwards in the 
insistence upon the use of the simple words of ordinary speech. The very fact 


5 It is no accident that the only statement of the theoretical position of Boas and his fol- 
lowers which I have been able to find which would, I believe, strike a logician as systematic 
and coherent was written by a political economist-sociologist. See R. Maclver in Introduction 
I, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 1: 172-88, 1930. 

6 Special Foreword, The Sexual Life of Savages (3rd ed., London, 1932) xxix. 
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that these words are used in ordinary conversation makes them ‘dangerous 
tools for the conveyance of delimited and precise meanings. It is often neces- 
sary to seek for unusual, even recondite words which have not been so soiled, 
so muddied by loose usage. I believe that what people who never permit them- 
selves a fifty-cent word actually achieve is often misunderstanding and 
equivocal interpretation. In some particulars, I would go so far as to argue 
that Malinowski erred in the other direction. Take “‘institution’’—one of his 
favorite terms. There are four, perhaps five, different senses in which this 
word is employed in the professional literature of anthropology and sociology. 
Malinowski defined (differently in different places!) his own rather private 
sense. But ten pages later most readers will unconsciously substitute their own 
accustomed referent. I submit that to use “‘institution’’ at all in technical 
writing is to invite confusion. 

Considering the limited span of his productive life, Malinowski wrote a 
great deal. There are eight books in English. I have discovered forty-two 
articles and chapters in books (excluding translations, re-publications, etc.) 
which range from a few pages to monograph length. I know of eight forewords 
(and there are undoubtedly more) to books by others; these never stop with 
conventional civilities, for he always makes theoretical points, often engages 
in polemics. Indeed the Foreword to Hogbin’s Law and Order in Polynesia 
is about fifty pages in length and must be considered as one of Malinowski’s 
more important utterances. This amount of publication was doubtless neces- 
sary to Malinowski’s effectiveness as a publicist for anthropology and as a 
liaison officer with other disciplines. Had he written less and that more tightly, 
his stature as a scientist would be greater. Here again the contrast with Boas 
is patent. In Goethe’s words, ‘‘In der Selbstbeschrinkung erzeigt sich der 
Meister.” 

Lowie has well observed that ‘‘all his subsequent publications, descriptive 
and theoretical, stand rooted”’ in the major experience of his Trobriand field 
work. While I think that some critics have over-emphasized his ‘‘ethnographic 
provincialism,” his tendency to base pan-human generalizations upon his 
Trobriand data, still there is undoubtedly something in these strictures. 
Malinowski alludes to field trips among the Pueblos, the Chaggas and various 
other African tribes, but I see no evidence that he ever did much more than 
get a few first-hand impressions of these other cultures. His serious field work 
was limited to the Trobriands, except possibly for his study of Mexican 
markets in the last years of his life. Moreover, I get the impression that, after 
he had studied Frazer and Seligman, his perusal of the ethnographic data pro- 
vided by others was mostly limited to a hasty scanning. His control of the 
ethnography of other regions appears superficial for an anthropologist of his 
eminence. 

What of his accounts of the Trobriand Islanders, as he has finally left them 
for us? By and large, the Trobrianders are surely about as adequately de- 
scribed as any people thus far. There are gaps, of course. The promised mono- 
graphs on kinship, on fishing, never appeared. On warfare we have only a few 
pages. Some aspects of technology were never covered. Although he mentions 
description of ‘‘the imponderabilia of native life’ as a goal, he does not treat 
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the covert culture, the distinctive apperceptive habits of the group, sys- 
tematically. These lacunae are perhaps more a commentary on the immensity 
of any attempt to describe a culture ‘‘completely”’ than a professional sin of 
Malinowski’s. More serious is the absence of a single volume where we see 
Trobriand culture, not from the vantage point of the kula or of sex or of gar- 
den magic, but from a more embracive perspective which helps us to under- 
stand the interrelationships of these various ‘‘institutional systems." Lament- 
ably, the student who reads only Argonauts of the Western Pacific has quite 
different notions of Trobriand culture from the equally competent student 
who reads Sex and Repression or Coral Islands and Their Magic. 

The field work itself was undoubtedly good. While ‘‘dirt ethnology”’ and 
participant observation were not invented by Malinowski, he set a superla- 
tive example along these lines and advertised their merits. He learned the 
native language. He produced a great variety of posed and unposed photo- 
graphs. Although he apologizes for his photographs and although today Bate- 
son, Mead, and others have developed and refined the principles of ethno- 
graphic photography, still those he has published illustrate a tremendous 
range of activities, of personal types, and of cultural artifacts. 

The data Malinowski has provided are rich. But completeness would not 
have been attained even had he published everything. Some topics appar- 
ently did not interest him: physical anthropology, to wit.,His failure to do 
anthropometry is justifiable, but why are there no organized observations on 
health, figures on vital statistics and the like? Descriptions of motor habits are 
casual. Another noteworthy omission is that of life histories or personal docu- 
ments of any intensity. There are scraps of such data, some vivid pictures of 
scenes and personalities, and a few good case histories in Crime and Custom, 
but for all of Malinowski’s talk about ‘“‘the individual’’ it seems to me that 
there are amazingly few materials on persons as opposed to cultural patterns. 
For his neglect of dreams, children’s drawings, and the like, it would be unfair 
to bring reproach. One ethnographer can’t do everything, and the need for 
such classes of data was little apparent at the time of his field investigations. 

Of many inadequacies in his materials Malinowski has shown an admirable 
awareness. Indeed the appendix, Some Detailed Statements about Errors of 
Omission and Commission in Coral Islands and Their Magic, may serve as a 
model of candor for most of us. He bewails that “. . . like every ethnographer 
I was lured by the dramatic, exceptional, and sensational.” He bemoans his 
lack of attention to the phenomena of culture change as they went on before 
his eyes as ‘‘perhaps . . . the most serious shortcoming of my whole anthro- 
pological research in Melanesia.’’* Assuredly, “‘functionalism’”’ generally tends 
to overemphasize the non-developmental aspects of society at the expense of 
study of change-processes. He recognizes the lack of quantitative materials,° 
the necessity for which he had argued in Argonauts. As a matter of fact, 
Malinowski gives the reader very little control over the validity of his gen- 
eralizations, for he seldom indicates the amount and kind of information upon 


7 Coral Islands and Their Magic (2 vols. New York, 1935) 1: 462. 
8 Ibid. 1: 481. 
* Ibid. 1: 459-60. 
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which they are based. Apart from a few charts and tables, he publishes almost 
none of his records as such. The excuse given for the absence of quantitative 
data, I find highly unconvincing.” 

It would be quite improper to call Malinowski’s approach anecdotal. 
Would it, however, be very far from the truth if we described his method as 
that of the well-documented anecdote set firmly in a ramified contest? There 
is surely a tinge of the anecdotal so long as an ethnographer gives us no check 
upon his statement or implication that a behavior or a patterned set of re- 
sponses is or is not typical—in the sense where type is a measure of central 
tendency in a range of material. At least until abundant induction assures us 
in how far we can disregard considerations of this sort we require documenta- 
tion in roughly this form: “Under such and such specified conditions I ob- 
served (or was told by so and so many informants) that Trobrianders 
A,B,C, . . . X acted or spoke this, while Trobrianders 1, 2, 3 . . . 19 responded 
to the relevant stimulus situation in this different fashion.” 

In the case of someone like Malinowski who has lived long in the society 
and who speaks the language we are, in the greater number of cases, probably 
not unwarranted in taking his word (or implicit suggestion) that a given 
incident is typical or atypical. And yet—in terms of what we know and sus- 
pect as to the intrusion of the ‘“‘personality”’ of the field worker into the selec- 
tion of his data and the crystallization of his dominant impressions—would 
we not be justified in demanding even from this sensitive observer some dis- 
passionately factual controls of this sort? Malinowski himself remarks that 
“The competent and experienced ethnographer . . . will easily see from the 
data presented throughout this book where the documentation is thin and 
where it is full.’"" But isn’t this entirely too rough and ready a sort of test for 
even a would-be science? Malinowski normally documents his ‘‘context of 
situation”’ in almost every particular, but I sometimes suspect that this sure- 
ness of. documentation (together with a general effect of firm mastery of his 
data which he manages to convey to almost every reader) makes Malinowski 
a trifle more compelling than a really cold-blooded scrutiny of his work 
would warrant. 

A distinguished anthropologist has been heard to remark, ‘“‘When you read 
the Argonauts you felt that the kula is everything in the Trobriands, when 
you read Sex and Repression or Sexual Life of Savages you decided it was 
really sex that counted. Now—with Coral Islands and Their Magic you have 
to conclude that, after all, neither sex nor kula are really central—it is magic.” 
No one would assert that these remarks constitute a fair and balanced verdict. 
It is highly enlightening to see various facts in a variety of different settings. 
One can easily comprehend why Malinowski was stimulated to follow a num- 
ber of alternative lines of analysis and presentation. Yet he never showed us 
how these various foci which have formed the central motifs of his books are 
interrelated one with another, how and where one “‘interest’”’ prevails over or 
is subordinate to another. And so, in some of us from time to time, a nasty 
suspicion popped up that Malinowski’s conceptual scheme was rather far 


10 [bid. 1: 13. 
4 Sexual Life of Savages, 3rd ed., xlviii. 
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from a neutral, uniform set of operations consistently applied to various as- 
semblages of discrete data. 

As Linton has observed, ‘“The adequate presentation of cultural material 
even in simple descriptive terms offers a problem which is still unsolved.” 
Malinowski faced the problem, made some progress, but did not solve it. 
“The canoe has also its sociology,’’ and other texts of his suggest the justly 
famous manner in which he pointed out far-flung interrelationships. Certainly 
Malinowski does not destroy one’s sense of the specific as much as did many 
American monographs, with their data forced into the stereotyped compart- 
ments of the standard table of contents. The theoretical papers of later years 
show that Malinowski was developing an attack along the direction in which 
I believe improvement lies. Instead of foisting the categories which arise nat- 
urally out of Indo-European languages and which are traditional in Western 
European cultures upon data from divergent traditions, let us rather examine 
those natural foci of activity and need satisfaction which are somewhat inevi- 
table for all human beings by reason of their similar biological equipment, 
their common problems vis-a-vis the physical environment, etc. Malinowski’s 
efforts thus oriented were halting. Late in life, he still clung to many of the 
received categories such as “‘law,”’ ‘‘education,’’ ‘‘economics.’’” 

Of his systematic theoretical statements, four appear to be outstanding: 
the article Anthropology in the thirteenth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica," the article Culture in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
The Group and the Individual in Functional Analysis in the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology™* for 1939, and The Scientific Approach to the Study of Man, 
published in Science and Man, in 1942.“ The conceptual genealogy of Mali- 
nowski’s theory is exceptionally hybrid. There are the French sociologists, 
various anthropologists, Shand’s doctrine of the sentiment and bits of Pavlov 
and radical behaviorism, Ogden and Richards, and many other lines of in- 
fluence. He himself says that his article on Culture “‘ . . . consists in reducing 
Durkheimian theory to terms of behavioristic psychology.’’™ This statement 
can hardly be taken seriously at its face value,'* but is interesting as an indi- 
cation of Malinowski’s aims. 

It would be absurd to pretend that there is nothing new or useful on the 
conceptual side. He saw most clearly how much of culture is ‘‘the reinterpre- 
tation of biological drives.’ ‘“‘Symbolic charters,’’ “integrative and instru- 
mental imperatives’’—these and many other neat conceptual tools, encapsu- 
lated in fresh phrases, are by no means to be despised. At his best, he was 
able to translate from one intellectual idiom into another with matchless lu- 
cidity: 


7 46 


% Culture as a Determinant of Behavior, in Factors Determining Human Behavior 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1937) 139. 

13 Reprinted in the fourteenth edition as Social Anthropology. 

4* 44: 938-64, 1939. 

™ New York: ed. by R. N. Anshen. 

% Coral Islands, 2: 236. 

6 There are too many such in Malinowski. ‘‘An object can be identified and defined only by 
its use. . . .”" “Every detail of social organization is active and effective. . . .”” (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica article). ‘‘All magic has an inaugurative function” (Coral Islands). 
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“Moral motivation” when viewed empirically consists in a disposition of the nerv- 
ous system and of the whole organism to follow within given circumstances a line of 
behavior dictated by inner constraint which is due neither to innate impulses nor yet 
to obvious gains and utilities. The inner constraint is the result of the gradual training 
of the organism within a definite set of cultural conditions.?” 


As I see it, the great weaknesses in Malinowski’s theory were the lack of re- 
gard for the time dimension, an unwarranted contempt for distributional 
studies, the lack of a workable psychology, the blindness to formal structures 
as opposed to functions. The first of these points has already been sufficiently 
elaborated in anthropological literature. Tylor’s observation of more than two 
generations ago still holds: ‘‘Much learned nonsense is written in the attempt 
to explain by the light of reason what must be explained by the light of 
history.”’ Today it is generally agreed, to paraphrase Lesser, that ‘‘the proc- 
esses which control events are imbedded in time as well as in situation.” 
Malinowski himself sometimes admitted,'* but seldom applied, the utility of 
the historical approach. The same may be said for distributional investiga- 
tion. Perhaps because he hardly dealt with Trobriand culture in terms of its 
own flux, he failed to deal other than incidentally in terms of surrounding 
cultures. Nor does he seem in his theory to give full recognition to the 
theorem that movement or change within a culture cannot be wholly under- 
stood save by reference to that without. As for psychology, Malinowski re- 
mained rooted in an outmoded behaviorism. His publications show no mas- 
tery of contemporary learning theory. Psychoanalytic theory he influenced 
importantly, but he was never analyzed, and psychoanalysis failed to become 
part of his systematic thinking. - 

The final criticism of his theory can advantageously be considered together 
with a general discussion of the topic with which it seems appropriate to con- 
clude an essay on Malinowski: functionalism. ‘‘Functionalism,’’ as Malinow- 
ski recognized, had long been known in anthropology non verbo sed re.'® He 
pointed to Bastian and Tylor, Boas and other Americanists, Robertson 
Smith, and others as precursors. Sometimes, apparently, he regarded him- 
self and his pupils as the only true living exponents of this point of view; on 
other occasions he included Radcliffe-Brown and Thurnwald; once he listed 
a long and seemingly very heterogeneous group (including Havelock Ellis, 
Pitt-Rivers, G. A. Dorsey, Westermarck and Goldenweiser) as ‘“‘spiritually 
akin.’’?° In adopting “‘functionalism” as a shibboleth Malinowski was acting 
under the influence of a cultural compulsive, for during this same period there 
were vocally ‘functional’? movements in law, philosophy, architecture, and 
other fields.” 

Probably it was healthful that, at this particular epoch in the history of 


17 “Culture,” 623. 

18 Encyclopaedia Britannica article: special foreword to Sexual Life of Savages, 3rd ed. 

19 Encyclopaedia Britannica article. 

20 Article Parenthood in The New Generation, (New York, 1930: ed. by Calverton and 
Schmalhausen) 116, n. 

*1See the article Functionalism by Horace M. Kallen in Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences 3: 523-25, 1931. 
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anthropology, Malinowski should have loudly proclaimed the particular set of 
questions and emphases which for him were ‘‘functionalism.’’ To some degree 
the history of American anthropology between roughly 1900 and 1930 is to be 
understood, I believe, in terms of a misunderstanding of Boas by many of his 
lesser-minded pupils. They thought that to be “‘historical’”’ was to pursue a 
consistent career of exception-hunting. At any rate, much of the controversy 
over the functionalist movement is now water over the dam. It is evident 
that much arose from the sheer fact that the term covered too much, with 
crucial distinctions incompletely clarified. Were ‘‘functions”’ to be interpreted 
from the standpoint of actor or observer, or both? If a “‘function’’ was an “‘in- 
strumentally adjusted response” (one of Malinowski’s many and not alto- 
gether compatible definitions), was the adjustment to be conceived of in terms 
of the satisfactions of individuals or in terms of survivalistic value for the 
society? More refined categories such as Merton makes between ‘‘manifest 
function” and “latent function,’”’ Talcott Parsons between ‘functionally dif- 
fuse’’ and ‘‘functionally specific,’’ Linton between “‘form,’’ ‘‘meaning,”’ ‘‘use,”’ 
and ‘‘function,’’ have brought a wider measure of understanding and agree- 
ment. Almost no one today would maintain that any part of a culture would 
long endure unless that part constituted a set of traditionally enjoined re- 
sponses which were in some way adjustive (i.e., removed tensions) for indi- 
viduals or adaptive (i.e. promoted the survival) for the society. But the sense 
in which particular responses were adjustive or adaptive is often much less 
simple, much less obvious than it appeared to Malinowski. 

In their righteous impatience with Sears-Roebuck catalogues of culture, 
with cultural inventories, Malinowski and his school often ignored the pal- 
impsest nature of all cultures. They tended to assume that whatever cultural 
elements were juxtaposed at a given place and time necessarily had a more 
intimate relationship than that of juxtaposition. That they themselves have 
often found it impossible to show a more intimate relationship is suggested by 
the studied negative selectivity of many ‘“‘functional’’ monographs. The vivid- 
ness of many ‘“‘functional” accounts is attained by elimination of ethnographic 
detail which while factually present doesn’t fit very neatly into the clear-cut 
pictures prized by functionalists. 

A further difficulty is related to that kind of methodological timidity which 
one finds consistently in Malinowski’s work. This may be connected with the 
fact that Malinowski took his Ph.D. in mathematics and physics in 1908. The 
conception of what constituted evidence and demonstration in the physics of 
that period was different from that which prevails today! Malinowski is will- 
ing to make inductive generalizations from his observations and will make 
first-order inferences from these generalizations. But he shies away from all 
second-order inferential constructs. In recent years he dismissed as “‘subjec- 
tive’ the efforts of Benedict and Mead to understand the underlying con- 
figurations.” But no valid sociology can be erected in accord with the canons 
of radical behaviorism. For there is more in every culture than meets the eye. 
Those aspects of the culture which can be observed directly are of course basic 


22 Culture as a Determinant of Behavior 143. 
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to all further work. But if there be abstractions common to social organiza- 
tion, mythology, and technology they must be discovered and pointed out. As 
Bateson urges, it is the task of the anthropologist ‘‘to see the highest common 
factor in a vast variety of human phenomena.” The higher levels of abstrac- 
tion are admittedly perilous. But they are essential. No amount of external 
description can—without second-order inference—enable us to comprehend 
the covert culture.” 

The ‘‘functionalists’” have verged on assuming that the same interests 
were dominant in all societies, that all cultures were organized in the same 
way. They aren’t. This is why a thoroughgoing analysis of cultural structures 
as such can never be dispensed with. The “functionalists’’ have treated cul- 
tural patterns too casually. They have neglected the structure of culture, those 
sectors of culture which are, as it were, pure form. They have forgotten the 
inertia of patterns, overlooked that inner coherence (as opposed to results 
achieved) of structures which tends to make them self-perpetuating. 

What one always has is form; function changes—in time and in place. In 
our educational system most people feel that by fulfilling forms they have 
achieved what the assumed function is supposed to do. People commonly 
judge behavior by the purposed function of a form they pursue. The “natural 
function” of a given form changes. The ‘‘functionalists’” have wanted too 
insistently to explain ‘‘function”’ in direct and universal terms rather than in 
symbolic terms. This accords with their ‘‘anti-historical’”’ bias, because, for 
the most part, symbols become established,not to fit universal principles but 
by historical accidents. It is of cardinal importance to realize this multiplicity 
of “natural function’’ for the same form and its transferability. Different 
functions are served by the same trait and the different traits perform the 
same function. The flux of ‘‘natural function” is a problem which must be 
faced. 

Both ‘‘forms” and “‘functions’’ are significant. Neither approach alone is 
satisfactory. If you follow the “natural function” scheme for classifying 
cultural behavior, you are likely to end up with empty commonplaces. If you 
attempt to classify formally, you run into the hazard of rationalization on the 
part of the culture carriers. The ‘‘functionalists’’ have seen very clearly 
how the solidarity of a society was symbolized and reinforced by, especially, 
ritualistic behaviors. But they have not been clear as to how, from the stand- 
point of the individual actor moving through cultural patterns, the fulfillment 
of form becomes, in a sense, an end in itself. They have tended too much to 
look for intrinsic and invariant connections between particular symbols and 
particular activities, forgetting the ‘‘accidents’’ of history. The work of the 
“functional” anthropologists—so long as they think they can dispense with 
the time dimension—is not calculated to answer the question: why is it that 
exactly these and no other forms meet these and no other needs in a particular 
society at a particular period? As Linton notes: ‘‘Although its form may be 
progressively modified during the process of incorporation, the initial form 
has a strong influence on the initial ascriptions of use, meaning, and function, 


23 Cf. Clyde Kluckhohn, Covert Culture and Administrative Process (American Anthro- 
pologist 45: 213-27, 1943). 
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and through these on all subsequent ascriptions.’’ There have been too many 
schematic “functionalizations,” too little study of intimate relations in detail. 
Malinowski has indeed admitted recently: ‘‘ . . . the actual concrete organiza- 
tion of human activities does not follow slavishly or exclusively the functional 
principles of type activities.’ Finally, too seldom have there been rigorous 
endeavors, persisted in over time, to see how the structure and functioning of 
any social system alters when a given element drops out or is added. 


Because I respect Malinowski and his work I have criticized him severely, 
against an almost absolute standard. He eloquently preached an intellectual 
faith. There are few of us living who can rise to the passionate sincerity of his 
finest moments. 


Harvard University, ’ 
Cambridge, Mass. / 


*4 The Group and the Individual in Functional Analysis, 953. 
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WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENCE:—The third annual Western Folklore Con- 
ference was held at the University of Denver, Denver, Colorado July 14-17. The 
Conference opened with a lecture-recital of American folksongs and ballads by John 
Jacob Niles. Among the papers presented at Conference sessions were two by Archer 
Taylor of the University of California, American Folk Wisdom and Sources of Famil- 
iar Riddles. A discussion of current research in American folklore followed Professor 
Taylor’s paper on Folk Wisdom. Other speakers at the Conference were Louise 
Pound of the University of Nebraska, who discussed Nebraska Strong Men; Herbert 
O. Brayer, Rockefeller Fellow in Western History, who related some ghost stories of 
the Spanish-American Southwest; Wilson O. Clough of the University of Wyoming, 
who spoke on Folk Contributions to Western American Culture. 

At a session devoted to a joint program with the Inter-American Workshop of 
the University of Denver, Alice Follwell Pratt, a former resident of Brazil, presented 
Brazilian dances and street cries; John Englekirk of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs discussed the Mexican Folk Theater, and Florence Hall, also 
of the same Office, presented Sketches Folkloricos. 

A descriptive paper on the collecting of ballads and carols in the southern moun- 
tains, by John Jacob Niles, was followed by discussion of the problems confronting 
the folklore collector. Roy Harris, American composer, spoke on Folksong—A Gold 
Mine, which was illustrated by Johanna Harris at the piano. Various entertainment 
features completed the Conference. 

Levette J. Davidson, Department of English, University of Denver, served as 
able director of the Conference. The American Folklore Society was represented at 
the sessions by J. W. Ashton, Department of English, University of Kansas, review 
editor of the JOURNAL. 


HoosIER FOLKLORE SociETY MEETING:—Some twenty-five persons attended the 
sixth annual meeting of the Hoosier Folklore Society, held on the afternoon of July 1, 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. The meeting was presided over by 
Second Lieutenant Herbert Halpert, AUS, president of the Society, and the following 
program of papers was read:—Greetings, Stith Thompson, Indiana University; 
Siamese Folklore, David H. Dickson, Indiana University; Publications of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society, Erminie W. Voegelin, Indiana University; Some Recent Work 
on the Folktale, Stith Thompson; A Folklore Collector in the Army, Herbert Halpert. 
Instead of the usual dinner meeting of the Society with a guest speaker, members of 
the group and their friends gathered at the home of Professor Thompson in the eve- 
ning to listen to folksong recordings from the Archives of American Folk Song albums. 


MICHIGAN FOLKLORE SOcIETY MEETING:—The Michigan Folklore Society held its 
fourth annual meeting March 26, 1943, in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. The following program was presented at the morning and afternoon 
sessions:—The Russian Character Portrayed in Russian Folklore, Alice Nichols; 
Traditions of the Evil Eye among Italians, Ferdinande Galante; The Technique of 
Exorcism, Campbell Bonner; Report on the Folklore Institute at the University of 
Indiana during the summer of 1942, Thelma James; Americans—all, Paul Deac; Some 
Belgian Folktales and Songs, Francine Billot; A Group of Persian Folksongs, Anna 
Ratzesberger; Gypsy Folklore from Detroit, William H. Tenney; Report of bibliog- 
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raphy in progress, Gladys F. Blakely; Report of work in progress by members of the 
Michigan Folklore Society. 

At the luncheon meeting Polish, Italian, Finnish and Belgian songs were presented 
by the collectors of these, Harriet Pawlowska, Grace Engel, Ferdinande Galante, 
Margery Brown, Francine Billot. 

Miss Emelyn Gardner, past President of the Society, reports that the group now has 
a membership of forty-one persons, of which fourteen are also members of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society. Many other persons have manifested their interest in the 
Society's many and interesting activities and have applied for membership for next 
year. The officers of the Society are planning to issue a booklet this year containing 
representative folktales and other material collected from the many foreign born and 
Indian groups of Michigan. 

The new officers of the Michigan Folklore Society elected to serve during 1943-44 
are listed on Cover IV of this issue of the JOURNAL. 


FOLKSONGS OF THE SEVEN MILLION:—Beginning on Tuesday, July 13, at 6:15 to 
6:30 P.M., and every Tuesday thereafter at the same time, the Brooklyn Public 
Library will present over Station WNYC a folklore series of city songs, stories, tra- 
ditions and customs entitled Folksongs of the Seven Million. This program will be 
conducted by Miss Elaine Lambert Lewis, a member of the staff of the Brooklyn 
Public Library and a former student at the University of Indiana, where she received 
a master’s degree for work done under Professor Stith Thompson in the field of folk- 
lore during the Summer Institute of Folklore in 1942. 


Notes ON LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES:—The first issue of Notes on Latin American 
Studies, a new publication dealing with Latin American studies in the humanities and 
social sciences, appeared recently under the auspices of the Joint Committee on Latin 
American Studies. The Notes are to be published semi-annually in April and October, 
under the editorship of Ralph L. Beals, Smithsonian Institution; occasional special 
issues may be published as funds permit and contributions received warrant. The 
purpose of the new publication is to give integration to Latin American studies and 
provide a medium for consideration of problems of teaching and research. The next 
issue of the Notes will present for discussion a master plan for research in the Latin 
American field. 


ARGENTINE INSTITUTE:—The Instituto de Arqueologfa, Linguistica y Folklore of 
the National University of Cordoba, Argentina, was founded in June, 1942. Professor 
Antonio Serrano is serving as Director of the Institute. 


REPRINT SERIES OF JOURNAL ARTICLES:—From time to time articles of wide in- 
terest published in the JoURNAL will be reprinted as separates and offered for sale at a 
nominal price. The first of these reprints, North American Folklore Societies, com- 
piled by Wayland D. Hand, which appears as the lead article in this number of the 
JOURNAL, is now available, priced at forty cents. Orders for articles in the reprint 
series should be sent to the secretary-treasurer, MacEdward Leach, Department of 
English, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


THE Roots oF AMERICAN CULTURE, AND OTHER Essays. Constance Rourke. Edited, 
with a preface, by Van Wyck Brooks. (xii, 305 pp. $3.00. New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1942.) 


These papers have been gathered from material left by their gifted writer at the 
time of her sudden death and must thus be accepted as her final contribution to the 
idea, first developed in her American Humor, of the indebtedness of our American 
men of letters to an earlier popular lore and of American art to the traditional forms 
that arose during the period of growing social and political stabilization in this 
country. It was her purpose to explore and record fully these ‘‘roots of American 
culture’ and to point out those elements that have contributed to the development 
of a native art. Of the vast project she designed, this book is but a fragmentary part. 
Even so, the material so competently selected and edited by Mr. Brooks is of first 
importance for its factual integrity, the fine quality of its critical evaluations, and the 
light it throws upon a hitherto neglected field of American social history. Miss Rourke 
had traveled widely in this country and had saturated herself in its early lore, of 
which she was more than an ardent collector. All her previous publications have been 
on American themes. Here are papers tracing the trend of the early theater in America 
and of early American music, papers on Negro literature, the Shaker cult, on folklore 
and on early folk art, with a sketch of a forgotten painter who, in the history of 
American art, ‘‘deserves a niche for the odd way in which his own character was 
compounded.” 

Careful factual matter dug from many an out-of-the-way corner of our early social 
history is combined with critical evaluation of its significance as an indigenous factor 
in the development of a truly national American culture. Even in these few papers 
one becomes aware how wide was her range, how keen the characterization, how 
practised the eye that gathered in from so fresh and unexpected sources the shapes and 
fantasies of early American tradition. Woodcuts out of old almanacs, with their ‘‘sure 
lineal attack and a pungent humor;”’ Indian treaties ‘‘set down in amplitude as early 
as 1677’’ and constituting ‘‘essentially plays—chronicle plays—recording what was 
said in the parleys, including bits of action, the exchange of gifts, of wampum, the 
smoking of pipes, the many ceremonials with dances, cries, and choral songs;” the 
show-boat of the early nineteenth century, floating down the Ohio and Mississippi 
“like an ark or a flat boat, rigged up asa theater and home;”’ the first American opera, 
Tamany; the first American play with a native theme, Ponteach; the appearance on 
the stage of persistent native types: the backwoodsman, the Irishman, the Negro 
representing a ‘‘genuine native force” but corrupted under ‘‘the ecstacies”’ of the cult 
of the last ten years with its “glitter of newness . . . from which serious criticism is 
likely to turn with distaste,’’ the figure of the Yankee, not Puritan, but “ground to its 
subtle edges within a society governed by Puritanism.”’ 

All these popular forces reappear in the shaping of our American culture. In litera- 
ture ‘‘our early fantasies and mythologies are coming back to us, showing the secure 
beginnings of a native poetry and a native language, and the flow of these patterns 
into literary expression can be traced from Hawthorne and Melville to Mark Twain 
and Emily Dickinson and Edwin Arlington Robinson.’’ Much of the “local color 
movement” in American poetry and fiction fails through pedantry or sentimentalism, 
or at the best its value is ‘informative merely.’’ As instances of the authentic use of 
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folk themes in modern creative work Miss Rourke cites Bradford’s John Henry, 
Vachel Lindsay’s poetry, and, for the theater, Green Pastures with its union of 
“chronicle play” and ‘‘choral drama.”’ Lloyd Lewis’s Myths after Lincoln and George 
Pullen Jackson’s White Spirituals of the Southern Uplands illustrate their expert 
technical handling, useful not for the facts alone but as ‘‘foundation for an estimate of 
certain essential movements of the American mind.”’ 

Familiarity with such indigenous folk tradition, a “‘lively sense of our native speech, 
folk ways, folk humor,” gives a sense of coherence to ‘‘our unstable and heterogeneous 
world” important in the shaping of a national culture. It brings us also closer to our 
American heritage in the natural world so important in the development of American 
painting. “Rhythms of hill and bottom land and prairie and mountain, native quali- 
ties of light or murk”’ are to be absorbed into the national consciousness. Miss Rourke 
foresees in America a breakdown of ‘‘the artificial division between the practical and 
the fine arts,’ with a possible turn to the neglected art of the mural painting, ‘‘a 
highly social art, and we have always gathered easily in crowds.’’ The legendary heroes 
of our indigenous folklore she thinks might give a native turn to subject matter. Not 
by any means as a literal presentation; indeed she seems to reject naturalism, em- 
phasizing rather influence upon method than upon subject: 


“The American painter might gain assurance in a contemporary mode if he knew by heart 
the spare abstract as this appears in many phases of our folk-expression, particularly within 
the New England tradition. Woven into all our folklore is an acute observation of the external 
world which any artist could afford to know well, and this tends to be poetic rather than 
naturalistic. It is typically in key with the abstract. Indeed a full knowledge of our folklore and 
folk-song would reveal the subordinate place that naturalism constantly took in our early free 
expression. This absence in itself may constitute a tradition, and the underlying poetry and 
humor might give the artist something of the lift which he must have if subject and technique 
are not to leave him in chains.”’ 


It is this sense of liberation, of lift, for the future of our national development that 
Miss Rourke gives us as a result of her search for coherence in the early popular up- 
springings of American folk culture. Perhaps the most significant of these single 
studies is that on the Shakers, containing in less than forty compressed pages the 
most illuminating interpretation yet offered, in the opinion of this critic, of that 
underlying philosophy of life which gave to the inherently impractical Shaker move- 
ment in America its essential vitality and to its crafts their unique and permanent 
value. Miss Rourke points out how the stability imposed by the communal form 
of life and the religious symbolism set up within a code of simple rather than austere 
living which directed all their activities, gave to the Shakers ‘“‘within the space of a 
generation ... the coherence and unity of a folk, the instinctive habits and beliefs 
and the arts that have belonged to folk groups.’’ She shows how, through this sym- 
bolism there emerged out of the disorder of hysterical mass emotion the orderly 
movements of ritual dance and the grace of a cheerful routine living. It found expres- 
sion in an outpouring of song serving today as ‘‘a homely record of their beliefs, experi- 
ences and history.’’ It was put constantly to practical ends. Perfection of form and 
adaptation to use, with a “‘stripping”’ of all unnecessary ornament, governed Shaker 
handicrafts, as frugality and a scrupulous cleanliness, together with cheerfulness and 
color, their way of living. As a primitive community this cult taught, says Miss 
Rourke, such modern ideas as functionalism, socialization of property, the equality 
of women, and the at that time daring tenet, as opposed to Puritan fundamentalism, 
of change in man’s formulation of the idea of God. 

MARTHA BECKWITH. 


Berkeley, Calif. 
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OcEANIC, AMERICAN INDIAN, AND AFRICAN MyTHSs OF SNARING THE Sun. Katharine 
Luomala. (Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Bulletin 168, ii, 58 pp. $1.00. Honolulu, 
1940.) 


STUDIES IN PLAINS INDIAN FOLKLORE. Robert H. Lowie. (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology 40: 1: 1-28. $.35. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1942.) 


To comparative students of the folktale these two studies are particularly welcome, 
for they combine the best traditions of American anthropological scholarship with a 
constant awareness and understanding of the authentic accomplishments of European 
scholars. 

Luomala’s study was suggested by the fact that tales of a human hero who shares 
the sun and holds it back have been reported from three widely separated areas. Her 
problem was therefore to see what relation, if any, was to be found between the tales 
of the sun-snarer in these three areas. To approach this question it was necessary to 
make a thorough study of the tale in each of the areas. 

The first part of her paper is concerned with the North American Indian myth. 
By close analysis of all the recurrent elements in the story, based upon twenty-six 
variants, she arrives at a type myth including twelve traits. She next examines her 
versions to see where this type is best represented and she concludes that the type 
form must have developed among the Algonkian-speaking tribes in the Northern 
Woodlands area between Hudson Bay and the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River, and that it diffused over the present region of distribution to the Athabascans 
in the Mackenzie area and the Sioux in the Plains. She gives especial attention to the 
role of the Crees and their career of conquests in northern and western Canada after 
they got firearms from the Europeans. She concludes that the aberrant forms west of 
Lake Winnipeg are the result of migration by tribes and individuals rather than of 
normal diffusion. ‘‘The myth definitely frays out west of Lake Winnipeg. It is not 
simply a matter of disintegration through lack of diffusion or loss of elements but by 
non-integration as well. . . . The history of the incident as a remnant of a disintegrated 
episode is betrayed by its indefinite and vague function in the plot as compared with 
the entire and coherent episode told east of Lake Winnipeg.” 

Her study illustrates several of the problems always present when one attempts to 
account for the wanderings and transformations of a tale. For example, she finds that 
the Mandan-Hidatsa have integrated the story into their mythology by ‘‘revamping 
the myth until only the basic motif survives and it is impossible to tell what elements 
were anciently associated with it.” 

She has recognized the usefulness of the study of certain groups of motifs which 
have their own peculiar distribution. Such studies are excellent for determining the 
detailed history of the story within a given limited geographical area. An accident 
of history has made it possible to view this tale not only geographically, but also 
historically, for it appears in the Jesuit Relations for 1637 as told by the Montagnais- 
Naskapi. For the same group there is also a recently recorded version. The author 
compares these two and concludes that the story in its essentials came east as early as 
1637, and that the tradition has suffered some change in the three intervening cen- 
turies. 

In the same general manner the Oceanic and African stories are investigated. She 
concludes that, in spite of some superficial resemblances, there is no likelihood of or- 
ganic connection between the sun-snarer tales in these three areas. ‘‘Considering the 
Oceanic data as a whole, we note first that the Polynesian variants of sun-snaring are 
the results of local specialization in central-eastern Polynesia with diffusion of the 
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myth to the marginal areas of eastern Polynesia and to Samoa, the only western 
Polynesian group with the theme.” As for the African, it is found in only a few ver- 
sions, all except one of which would seem to go back to the same original, and it is 
clearly not related to similar tales in America or Oceania. 

Lowie’s study is really based upon one text, the Hidatsa Grandson Myth. Though 
this tale is closely related to several widely distributed Plains stories, notably the 
Star Husband and Lodge-Boy and Thrown-Away, it receives a special development 
among the Hidatsa and Crow in which the interest shifts entirely from the experience 
of the culture hero and is transferred to the old woman who adopts him. Lowie 
confines his comparative treatment to these two neighboring and related tribes. From 
them six good versions of the myth are available, and these he studies in great detail. 
Of particular interest is the wayinwhich the narrative has been adapted to the particu- 
lar mythological outlook of these two tribes. He concludes that the story was probably 
already known to the parent tribe before these two peoples separated. He suggests the 
way in which borrowing has taken place in both directions during the last four 
centuries or so. 

A second part of Lowie’s study is a stylistic treatment of certain parts of this tale. 
He is especially interested in the problem of stability and instability in the style of a 
tale as it passes from one teller to another and even as it is told by the same man on 
different occasions. In this instance he studies the actual texts of the same simple 
experience dictated on three occasions by the same informant. How much is a story- 
teller bound by the necessity of adhering to a definite traditional pattern of speech? 
“Evidently the informant clings to some stereotyped espressions, but he has the 
choice of explicitly stating or merely implying some circumstance; he may amplify 
by adding a specific image (such as the abundant buffalo, or the peaceful eating of 
cherries, or the signaling), he may choose between symbols (coup or gun-capture).” 

In his study of the magic formulas used for inducing sleep, Lowie’s work seems to 
me particularly significant. These formulas are essentially hypnotic, and frankly so. 
But they immediately suggest methods used by some of the great literary poets for 
achieving their emotional effects. 

As the study of the folktale has advanced, especially during the last half-century, its 
students have become increasingly aware of the complexity of the problems they are 
trying to solve. They have, to be sure, abandoned the quest for the hidden meaning 
that was supposed to underlie every story, and even European folktale students have 
ceased asking the question ‘‘Where do folktales come from?” But the elimination of 
these questions has only added to the student’s labors. He knows that he must in- 
vestigate every tale and consider it as an independent problem. He must make use of 
as exacting techniques as possible and, if he should find the elaborate systems of 
Walter Anderson or Jan DeVries faulty at this point or that, he must modify them, 
but certainly he must never give up a thorough analytical investigation as his ideal. 
He must try to discover by these techniques all he can about the history and trans- 
formations of each tale. 

But folktale students have also learned that they cannot confine their efforts to 
studies of origin and dissemination. Two other aspects of the subject demand his at- 
tention: style and function. Stylistic studies of the oral tale have hardly begun, and 
they would seem to offer one of the most interesting and profitable fields for the 
student of folk literature, whether in Europe or America. The way in which a tale 
serves those people who tell it, whether as an outlet for a storyteller’s personality, 
as a means of amusement or of teaching lessons, or of embodying the tribal religious 
pattern in myths, or even as a kind of manual of instructions in the everyday activity 
of the people—such studies of the function of tales need to be made by those like 
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Lowie and Luomala who are aware that a tale must be approached from two points 
of view. It may be studied from the tribe out, the tribal teller and his audience and 
their habits and practices finding expression in the tale. Or it may be studied from 
the point of view of the tale as an entity and the interest in the particular tribe may 
be confined to the modifications which that tribe, for one reason or another, has made 
in the tale. Most studies of folktales are likely to be exclusively from one or the other 
of these points of view. The importance of the two studies before us is that in the study 
of the tribe they never forget that they are dealing with a widespread story; and in 
the study of the tale, they never lose themselves in abstractions, but remember that 
it is a part of a human activity which it is the scholar’s business to understand and 
evaluate. 
STITH THOMPSON. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


Motir-INDEX OF THE ITALIAN NOVELLA IN Prose. D. P. Rotunda. (Indiana Uni- 
versity Publications: Folklore Series, 2. xxxii, 216 pp. $2.50; pa. $2.00. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1942.) 


The far-reaching importance of Professor Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature is a fact that we need not stress here. The six volumes which appeared in 
1932-36 form a compendium of folk material which every student of medieval Euro- 
pean literature must keep at his elbow. But Professor Thompson is projecting an even 
greater reference work, a revised edition of his list which will include anaylses of all 
medieval literature, with the motifs registered under their proper headings. This 
means a broadening of our earlier understanding of the difference between folk and 
literary motifs, a point on which many students need more information. A number of 
students and scholars have been cooperating with Professor Thompson in analyzing 
the motifs in various sections of literature. The present reviewer has served as adviser 
for several investigations of this type which will be included by Professor Thompson. 
Professor Rotunda has completed one of the most difficult sections, the prose novelle 
of the Italian Renaissance. Because of the wealth of material and the considerable in- 
fluence on other literatures, this material deserved separate publication. It should 
prove a worthy handbook for anyone who is working with the sources of Renaissance 
and early modern fiction. 

A defect in the book is the absence of some kind of alphabetical index. It is not 
enough to give a General Synopsis of the classification system as Professor Rotunda 
has done (xxvii-xxxii). As it is, an intimate acquaintance with the system is required 
to enable a student to turn with any degree of ease to a desired motif. 

The only way to judge the thoroughness of an analysis such as this is to test it. But 
here the absence of a complete index makes it uncertain whether certain motifs are 
missing or whether they are just hard to find. I must say that I have not met with 
success in such checking. Assuming that the Decamerone of Boccaccio would be the 
best analyzed source I turned at random to the first two novelle of the Giornata 
seconda. In the Novella prima the following motifs seem evident: Popular canoniza- 
tion because of fortuitous circumstances; Deception by disguise: entrance by posing 
as a cripple; Rescue from mob attack by acusing victim of theft. In the Novella 
seconda I find these motifs: Robbery by thieves posing as follow travellers; The 
amorous widow; Reversal of fortune by devotion to a saint; Goods recovered by 
chance capture of thieves. After consulting the General Synopsis I looked for the 
first motif of the first novella under V 200, the second under K 1700, the third under 
R 100; the motifs of the second novella I looked for respectively under K 300, T 400, 
Q 10, R 300. It is quite possible that these motifs have all been listed and that I have 
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not used the classifications with sufficient skill. I repeat that an alphabetical index of 
subjects would have clarified this uncertainty. 

A little more detail under each listing also would have been helpful to the user of 
this index. In a large percentage of cases a motif given in the barest form is followed 
only by a tale reference, with no indication of conditional variants. We do not expect 
to find in a specialized study of this sort much reference to similar tales in other lan- 
guages. Professor Rotunda has given some, but only enough to make us wish there 
were more. 

The Thompson Motif-Index is now very difficult to buy and when it can be found 
it is exceedingly expensive. Teachers of medieval literature who wish to put into their 
students’ hands an abridged form of the original index (with many new motifs added)! 
for class purposes would do well to recommend the purchase of this analysis of the 
Italian novella.? 

URBAN T. HOLMES, JR. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE LEGENDARY CHARACTER OF KAISER MAXIMILIAN. Glenn Elwood Waas. 
(Columbia University Germanic Studies 14. 227 pp., bib., index. $2.75. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941.) 


A true evaluation of the character of a contemporary person is a complex process. 
The reconstruction of the character, and moreover the legendary character, of a per- 
son long dead is an even more involved process which can only approach the goal in 
the mind of the writer. Mr. Waas wisely recognizes the imperfectability of his under- 
taking, but he has so thoroughly examined and evaluated the source material avail- 
able that the origin and development of Kaiser Maximilian’s legendary character 
receives as concise a form as possible. 

Historians and contemporaries of Maximilian’s time extolled his virtues and 
damned his weaknesses according to their personal slant. Even in the views of Joseph 
Griinpeck and Johannes Cuspinianus, both of whom were employed by Maximilian 
and were therefore in a position to judge him more in detail, there is no consistency of 
opinion either as to Maximilian’s ability as a soldier, a student and a monarch or to 
his volatile temperament, his courtesy and other personal characteristics. Historians 
of a later period base their opinions on those of H. Hegewisch, who in 1783 rose to the 
defense of Maximilian and whose evaluation, Mr. Waas points out, permitted nothing 
derogatory. German historians have perpetuated this one-sided view, but Mr. Waas 
notes that foreign historians give a more complete picture of the emperor, taking into 
consideration those unfavorable characteristics attested by Maximilian’s contem- 
poraries. 

Of Maximilian’s contemporaries only two, Hans von Hermannsgriin and an un- 
known Rhenish writer, were bitter in their condemnation of him. Others merely noted 
his undesirable traits without indulging in invective. The majority of his contem- 
poraries—among them Ulrich von Hutten, Conrad Celtis, Sebastian Brant—praised 
him, but Mr. Waas points out that they are open to suspicion in that they had either 
received favors from him or expected them. Italian and French contemporaries were 
cautious in their praise, but Englishmen who knew him have recorded their dislike 
of the emperor who was to be known as ‘‘Der letzte Ritter.” 

After examining all factual statements in reference to Maximilian, Mr. Waas then 
turns to a consideration of the emperor as he is portrayed in the ‘‘Volkslied”’ and the 


1 Indicated, as is customary, by asterisks. 
2 There is an excellent bibliography of the novelle and of folklore in general (xi-xxvi). 
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“Spruch.”’ In the ‘‘Volkslieder” having a historical background Maximilian is subor- 
dinate to the events depicted. The successful battles in which he participated form 
the themes of the majority of the Volkslieder, and Mr. Waas shows that in these 
particular Volkslieder is to be found the germ of Maximilian’s legendary character: 
the common people, looking to Maximilian as their hope in the wars against the vari- 
ous foreign nations, based their characteristics of the leader they wanted him to be 
on his manly qualities, and thus unwittingly began the creation of the legend. The 
Spriiche varied little from the Volkslieder, expressing with the latter the hope for the 
success of Maximilian’s policies. 

Maximilian himself furthered his popular portrait by his literary works, carefully 
weaving into Freydal, Teuerdank, Der Weisskunig and others of minor impor- 
tance, those better characteristics by which he wanted posterity to know him. Mr. 
Waas methodically examines the various adventures in all of Maximilian’s works 
as to origin and elaboration, and definitely shows that Maximilian was not above 
adroitly turning even natural phenomena to his own glorification. Popular anecdotes 
concerning Maximilian, some of which are to be found in Erasmus’ Colloquies, Bebel’s 
Facetien, Lindener’s Katzipori and the writings of Hans Sachs, sprang mainly from 
Maximilian’s most influential work, Teuerdank, and helped to form his legendary 
character, which “‘. . . like other folk-sagas . . . is a mixture of history, literary refer- 
ence, Marchen, folk-wisdom, and pure imagination.” 

Maximilian became closely associated with the Faust legend through his connection 
with Johannes Trithemius who, according to Luther, conjured up various shades for 
Maximilian’s pleasure, and through the reputation of Maximilian’s father, Friedrich 
III, as a magician. Maximilian himself dabbled in astrology. Mr. Waas uncovers in 
the various ‘‘Faustbiicher’’ the beginnings of the popular substitution of Maximilian 
for Karl V, before whom Faust supposedly called up shades from the nether regions. 
Goethe himself, as Mr. Waas shows, knew of Maximilian’s participation in the Faust 
legend and began his Faust with Maximilian as the model for the emperor, a character 
which he later, however, generalized. Maximilian and the Faust Legend is an inter- 
esting chapter because of Mr. Waas’ careful method of investigation and the popu- 
larity of the subject. 

Mr. Waas has written a scholarly, absorbing study which, though of interest to the 
student of German literature, will primarily attract the student of folklore through 
its method of investigating the birth and development of a legend. As a good work of 
research, The Legendary Character of Maximilian points out the unexamined ma- 
terial which may add to the completeness of the excellent study Mr. Waas has made. 
The work is provided with an extensive bibliography. 

Sam M. SHIVER 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE REDENTIN EAsTER Ptay. A. E. Zucker. Translated from the Low German of 
the Fifteenth Century. (Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies 32.x, 130 
pp., bib. $2.00. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941.) 

THE REDENTIN EASTER PLAY. Trans. and condensed by A. E. Zucker, H. K. Russell 
and Mary Margaret Russell. (Poet Lore 47: 3-39. Boston, 1941.) 


An important contribution of Records of Civilization to contemporary culture and 
scholarship is a recognition of the fact that many significant documents of the past 
are read in the original by only the few specialists in the languages in which they are 
written but that in translation they may have a wider range of intelligent and 
thoughtful readers. The present reviewers of the Redentin Easter Play are pleased 
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see it included in this series, “‘both forits literary merits and for its value as a medieval 
cultural document.” And Professor Zucker’s earlier fruitful studies on this drama 
make him the logical translator. The principles he sets forth for this translation should 
appeal to the wider group who ought now to read it: students of the history of drama 
unfamiliar with the Middle Low German. In brief, his aim is scholarly accuracy. He 
translates the original Low German couplets line for line into direct English prose, 
with the minimum changes essential for the transfer. 

The fact that this play is preserved in a single manuscript—a copy—has simplified 
the textual problems for the editors, ranging from F. J. Mone (1846) to W. Krogmann 
(1937). Professor Zucker has chosen as the basis for his translation Richard Froning’s 
edition (1891) ‘‘because of its excellence and because of its accessibility (Deutsche 
National-Litteratur 14: 123-98). He has, however, made discriminating use of read- 
ings by other editors. The results are a satisfyingly accurate translation for students 
and one that carries for the general reader surprisingly well the variations in style, 
the spirit, and the colloquial verve of the original. Three illustrations, limited to the 
colloquial, must suffice here: 

Primus miles: Nu tredet vor, gy recken, 
latet uns to grave trecken! 
dat ghelt make den helt springhen! 
woldan, ik wil jw vore synghen! (115-118) 
Now step forward, you fighters, 
Let’s march to the grave; 


Money makes the hero jump, 
Well then, I'll lead the tune. 


Lucifer: Satana, wor hestu na ghesleken... ? (377) 
Satan, where did you sneak off to... ? 


Quartus miles (to Annas): juwes spottes wy nycht enroken. (858) 
We give a fig for your mockery. 


The English version of this play in Poet Lore suggests interesting problems, es- 
sentially in creative art. It isa verse translation; and it preserves the rhyme scheme of 
the original. On the analogy of the popular form in the Middle English mystery plays 
the meter is four stress, here prevailingly iambic, with occasional anapests. There is 
a conscious attempt to transfer into modern English the colloquial style of the realis- 
tic comic passages, with ‘‘the vocabulary to correspond to the mood of the scenes 
in the German.” This means occasional slang, and frequent departure from literal 
meanings. Rhyme, a tour de force in translation, often necessitates the latter. All this 
makes good reading; but the student must have at hand the other version. Also this 
text condenses the original by half. Dr. and Mrs. Russell, gifted creatively, are pri- 
marily responsible for the poetic version. 

A note at the close of the manuscript dates the play 1464. From the point of view of 
a medieval cultural document this is significant. In fact it suggests the essential ap- 
proach for readers of this review. Limitations of space permit only a hurried epitome 
of what the reviewers have in mind. By 1464 the medieval religious drama as repre- 
sented by the Easter play is five hundred years old. To consider the Redentin play pri- 
marily as religious drama is to subordinate unduly its functional elements, its artistic 
worth, and its cultural values. Despite the traditional phraseology of the Saviour 
and the preservation of the pattern and form of the Apocryphal Harrowing of Hell 
they serve only as a thinly etched background for the guards in their boasting and 
their later discomfiture, for Lucifer and his gallimaufry of followers in their utter 
rout, and the magnificent closing episode of the filling of hell again with all classes of 
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sinners from contemporary fifteenth century society. The spirit of ironic comedy on 
the part of the author-cleric in Lucifer’s ejection of a priest after Satan has captured 
him, the apology in the epilogue for the satirical exposure of the whole range of so- 
ciety, and the uproarious farce-comedy of the closing scene, where Lucifer is carried 
away on the devil’s backs, suggest the prevailing mood and intent of the author. To 
put this drama in its proper setting and to give it fitting background recall the con- 
temporary Narrenschiff and Till Eulenspiegel, the ‘‘lout beneath the cassock”’ and 
the wandering cleric of the middle ages, and read such studies as E. K. Chambers’ 
The Medieval Stage, especially the sections on folk elements and the secularization 
of drama, and J. Bolte’s Der Teufel in der Kirche. Remember that there are 149 
proverbs in this play, that Puck, Crook Nose, Pot Licker, Tutevillus, and their Sa- 
tanic fellows have the attributes as well as the labels of characters from folk drama, 
that the boasting soldiers travesty knighthood and the whole epic-romance literary 
tradition, that the suspended gory thumb of the thief is folk superstition, and that the 
devil and his crew are really a jolly human lot—Rabelaisian, Skeltonian, Burnsian. 
Remember, finally, that the play is conceived and executed in a timeless, secular 
realistic spirit. All of this justifies the place of this play in Records of Civilization 
and our word of appreciation to Dr. Zucker for his translation. 

Space does not permit detailed analysis and estimate of Dr. Zucker’s Introduction. 
The results of his able studies in the past on the presentation of this drama are sum- 
marized in his section on the Staging of the Play. His discussion of the origin and 
development of the Easter plays leaves much to be desired. Readers interested in per- 
tinent critical strictures concerning this discussion are referred to James M. Clark's 
comments in his review (Modern Language Review 37: 398, 1942). 

BERTHA REED COFFMAN AND GEORGE R. COFFMAN. 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE BALLapD In Music. Sydney Northcote. (124 pp. $2.00. London, New York, 
Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1942.) 


In writing this book the aim of the author has been to make a ‘plea for the study 
of the ballad in music as an art form."’ He adds, ‘‘As an art form, the ballad in music 
is seen at its truest and best in the modern ballad and the choral ballad.’’ The author 
has succeeded in awakening an interest in the art ballad. The second half of his book 
is devoted to the discussion of art music of various types which bear the designation 
of ‘‘ballad.”” The term ballad is applied to forms differing considerably from one an- 
other. The author suggests the derivation and the use of the term in each instance. 
The art ballad is connected with the traditional ballad by the idea of narration. Folk- 
song, ballad, and narrative have served as pattern for the strophic art ballad, as the 
basis of declamation in art ballad, and have led to dramatic settings in which the 
story is depicted by the accompanying instruments. All of these categories are amply 
illustrated by examples from ‘‘The Gentle Shepherd” of Alan Ramsay through 
Loewe, Wolf, Schumann, Brahms, and Wagner. The means by which the ballad 
story finds realization in strophic song, in the durchkompontert art song, through 
motivic development, by means of instrumentation, in the treatment of the sym- 
phonic poem, and in choral ballads, are adequately discussed and fully illustrated. 
Some readers may disagree with the author on points of aesthetic evaluation. 

The first half of the book, however, dealing with the traditional ballad, is less suc- 
cessful. Perhaps the desire to avoid the oft repeated pattern of definition and his- 
torical survey has led the author to lack of clarity in the organization of the 
introduction. As a matter of fact, the first half of the book leaves the impression that 
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it was an afterthought written to preface the discussion of the art ballad. The author 
makes a positive and strong assertion about the rather controversial problem, that 
in the traditional ballad music preceded the text and imposed its form upon the verse 
pattern. ‘‘With an existing tune as a basis, the formal factors of poetic line and metre 
were already established” (20-1). Although this practice is particularly applicable 
to Eighteenth Century England, the manner of psalm singing in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury and the experience of recent folksong collectors do not conclusively prove this 
view. According to these sources a local event of sufficient importance inspires some 
one member of the community to commemorate it in verse, which he sets in one of 
the limited verse patterns in use among the folk. Then he selects one of the tunes from 
his repertoire which will fit his verse. One may not assume with certainty that this 
was the process at all times, granting a different background and custom for the 
medieval minstrel and the present day folk singer. Today, when a folk singer says 
“T made that song up,” or, that Mr. X made that song on such an occasion, he refers 
nearly always to the text and not to the music. ‘‘Its basis was musical rather than 
poetical, and the simple factors of its poetry were engendered by a tune”’ (21). The 
historical fact that a knight or a nobleman wrote his verse and his minstrel sang it to 
a tune, new or old, finds no recognition in this book. The author makes no mention 
of recent researches in comparative musicology. One of the recent theories advanced 
presents a strong argument, for instance, from qualities inherent in the movement 
of the melodic line, that in certain ballad traditions the tones in the melodic line were 
engendered by the declamatory nature of the text. 

According to Northcote, ‘‘The theory that it was a tune which engendered the 
ancient narrative may lead to a significant understanding of the original choice of 
the title of ballad’’ (22). His entire argument rests on the medieval ballata which were 
sung and danced to, an argument commonly accepted in ballad theory for this par- 
ticular ballata. This fact alone does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that the 
tune engendered the ballata text, nor does it prove that all subsequent narratives 
were made simply to supply a text to a tune. The greater variation in tunes than in 
text pattern suggested by melodic variation may tend to support the reverse process. 
In fitting a new text to a tune the rhythmic and metric qualities are much more dis- 
turbed in the melody by the text than vice versa. 

Although the book contains no new information on the problem of traditional bal- 
lad, the chapter on the art ballad is well worth the consideration of music students. 

SIRVART POLADIAN. 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


StuDY OF DELAWARE INDIAN MEDICINE PRACTICE AND FOLK BELIEFS. Gladys 
Tantaquidgeon. (xi, 91 pp. Harrisburg, Pa.: Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion, 1942.) 

The Delawares were first known historically in the Delaware Bay region. Their 
more or less enforced migration westward ended with representatives of the tribe in 
Ontario, Wisconsin, and Oklahoma. The author has investigated the medicinal beliefs 
and practices of the first and last groups of these survivors and also among the cognate 
Nanticokes who still inhabit the Delaware Bay region. The Nanticoke and Canadian 
Delaware material is given in appendices together with three Delaware myths. 

The material presented is offered 


“not as a complete and exhaustive study of the curing practices and plant lore of the Delaware 
Indians but as the theories, practices, and beliefs of one practitioner—information for the most 
part to be regarded as personal property bequeathed to the informant by certain members of 
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his family or revealed to him in dreams. There are, however, incorporated in these notes de- 
scriptions of certain observances of a more general nature which represent the common property 
of the tribe.” 


Most of this interesting material on medicines, food taboos, witchcraft, and natural 
signs and omens has not been presented for the Delaware since the time of Zeisberger 
and Heckewelder. Footnote references are made to the accounts of these two early 
reporters on the tribe and also the work of the modern students of the Delaware, 
F. G. Speck and M. R. Harrington. Since these last two were principally concerned 
with the religion and ceremonies of the tribe it is to be regretted that this study which 
widens the scope of the contemporary literature was limited to work with one in- 
formant. Data from other members of the tribe augmenting as well as confirming or 
denying Witaponoxwe’s statement would have made the study more useful. 

I asked Volney H. Jones of the Ethnobotanical Laboratory of the University of 
Michigan for his opinion of the work from an ethnobotanical point of view and he sub- 
mitted the following statement: “In addition to the value of this monograph as a 
contribution to pure ethnology, it also contains a great amount of data of ethnobo- 
tanical interest. Plants are referred to throughout and are neatly tabulated in alpha- 
betical arrangement in the back of the publication with the notes concerning them 
summarized. One hundred and thirty-four plants are listed for the Oklahoma Dela- 
ware, twenty-one for the Delaware Munsee of Ontario, and twenty-four for the 
Nanticoke. Notes of varying degrees of completeness are given concerning the 
preparation and use of these plants, which are employed primarily in medicine. 

“There are a few features which detract from the value of these notes. It seems that 
the plants were identified by a competent botanist who furnished the Latin names 
and must surely have supplied the authorities for these names, but these do not appear 
in the publication, reducing the botanical certitude of the names. The scientific names 
are at times somewhat garbled, indicating carelessness either in transcription, editing, 
or proofreading. It is most surprising that no native terms for the plants are furnished, 
and one wishes at times for more complete information on the manner of use of the 
plants. In the aggregate, however, this paper makes a sizable and most welcome addi- 
tion to the knowledge of these groups who were previously little known ethno- 
botanically.” 

VERNON KINIETZ. 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Navano Texts. Edward Sapir. With supplementary Texts by Harry Hoijer. Edited 
by Harry Hoijer. (543 pp. $5.50. William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series, 
No. 8. lowa City, Iowa: Published by Yale University for the Linguistic Society 
of America, 1942.) 


These texts constitute a rich storehouse of material for the folklorist as well as for 
the linguist and general anthropologist. Just as the significance of the documents on 
the Navaho provided by Washington Matthews has by no means been exhausted, 
so also folklorists will have occasion to comb this volume for many years to come. 
Almost the whole range of Navaho life and culture is sampled. There are chant myths, 
clan origin legends, secular folktales (of which we have hitherto had too few from the 
Navaho!). There is an admirable collection of ethnological documents—statements 
of informants on cultural topics recorded in text. There are two personal narratives, 
one of considerable length and great interest. There is an excellent series of brief 
texts on material culture and daily life—a sector of experience too commonly neg- 
lected in volumes of this sort. The longest single text is that of the Night Way chant 
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legend. It is interesting to compare this with the English text supplied by Matthews 
and the digests published by other authors. This version seems somewhat more per- 
functory, somewhat less imbued with ‘poetic feeling.” 

The texts themselves leave almost nothing to be desired. The names of Sapir and 
Hoijer are ample warrant for the accuracy of transcription. Hoijer, on the basis of 
Sapir’s notes, has provided translations which are models of unpretentious accuracy. 
One can hardly express too much respect for the scrupulous fidelity with which this 
difficult task has been carried out. Here and there the Navaho specialist may wish to 
cavil mildly, but these occasions are remarkably few. The arrangement and printing 
of the texts are splendid. Each page of Navaho is faced by the corresponding page of 
translation. It must be said that this volume throughout is, despite its bulk, easy to 
handle and use. The editor and publishers are to be congratulated upon the format 
achieved. 

The texts are followed by sixteen pages of Notes to the Texts and sixty-seven pages 
of Notes to the Translations. These, though helpful as far as they go, are somewhat 
less satisfying. The linguistic notes are clear and concise, but the learner could wish 
for more extended help—especially with the later texts. The Night Way text trans- 
lation has had the advantage of added commentaries from Father Berard Haile, but 
otherwise (except for some bibliographic additions) the notes to the translations have 
been left about as found in Sapir’s manuscript. The reviewer does not believe that 
Sapir would have been satisfied with these notes in 1942. As contrasted with the rich- 
ness of the texts themselves, they appear ‘‘thin.’’ They certainly are not adequately 
tied in to the abundant Navaho material which has been published within the last 
five years. It is unfortunate, for example, that the often incorrect botanical identifica- 
tions of the Franciscan Fathers are used rather than those of Wyman and Harris, 
1941. These notes are even marred by some actual inaccuracies or ambiguities. For 
example, zity4?4 should not be rendered simply as Apache (458) but as Western 
Apache or White Mountain and San Carlos Apache; there is confusion (484) between 
hand trembling divination and the Hand Trembling Way chant; Grants—not Grant 
537)—and the location of the Puerticito-Alamo Navaho is badly given. The reviewer 
received the general impression that either the editor eschewed responsibility for 
these ethnological matters or that his control of the ethnographic literature hardly 
equaled his mastery of Apachean linguistics. 

However, all students of Athabascan-speaking or Southwestern peoples must be 
grateful to Dr. Hoijer for the manner in which he has carried out the major portion 
of an arduous and somewhat thankless undertaking. It is urgently to be hoped that 
he will also, at no too-distant date, give us Sapir’s lexical and grammatical materials. 

CLYDE KLUCKHORN. 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE PUEBLO oF SANTA ANA, NEw Mexico. Leslie A. White. (Memoirs, American 
Anthropological Association 60. 360 pp., 7 pls., 54 figs. Menasha, Wis.: American 
Anthropological Association, 1942.) 


Students of the Southwest will welcome Dr. White’s monograph on the Pueblo of 
Santa Ana. While in large part it follows the pattern set by earlier studies (his own 
included) it also contains a comprehensive historical review and valuable information 
on climate, fluctuation of population, and land grants. Publications, such as W. W. 
Hill’s Navaho Agricultural and Hunting Methods (New Haven, 1938), show how 
fundamental these data are to any satisfactory analysis of structural diversity. Pueblo 
investigation must also relate the intricate and extensive religious and social data 
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that have been collected to the general ecology of the region, to the social configura- 
tion arising from an agriculture based on irrigation, and to the impact of external 
cultural factors historically placed. 

Santa Ana is one of the smaller of the Keres pueblos. The old village, now mostly 
of ceremonial significance, is still situated on the infertile soil along the brackish 
waters of the Jemez River. From 1709 to 1763, the people of Santa Ana succeeded 
in purchasing several sizable parcels of urgently needed irrigable land along the Rio 
Grande. Historically the situation poses many questions: women still cultivate their 
gardens (194); they are still initiated into the Kachina society (138), and they are 
even permitted to wear masks (137); clans are matrilineal and exogamous (144); 
“girls take the initiative in courtship and may insist on choosing their mates’’ (194). 
In many respects, the Keres Pueblo of Santa Ana seems closer to the more decentral- 
ized western Pueblos of Hopi and Zuni than to its sister villages along the Rio Grande. 

However, the differences must not be exaggerated. The economic base of all Pueblos 
is similar; so is the theocratic nature of their society. The relation between the two is 
increasingly apparent as information accumulates. White says, ‘‘For the first time, 
we discovered that the Ditch Boss is a priest and an important one”’ (12); and again, 
“The ditch boss sets the men to work”’ (230); during the ditch cleaning he controls 
their every movement (241); and with the two war chiefs he ‘‘feeds the spirits of the 
ditch’’ morning and evening (241). The Santa Ana material emphasizes, as has 
Lummis for Isleta, the close relationship between the war chiefs and irrigation. 

In a most suggestive section on Democracy or Oligarchy? (183 ff.) Dr. White evalu- 
ates Santa Ana society. He clearly sees the overwhelming power of the priesthood: 
the people have no voice in the selection of officers (184); formerly important offices 
were held for life (187); war chiefs held the power of life and death (10). Yet the 
priests ‘‘worked”’ magically for the benefit of the people and each individual in the 
society was assured his share of irrigated land (186). In summary, he says, 

“Although we may justly speak of the Pueblos as primarily democratic, we may see among them 
in embryo a feudal system which we find almost fully developed among their neighbors to the 
south, the Aztecs’’ (187). 
The term feudal is unfortunate in describing either Mexico or the Pueblos. In different 
degree, both Mexico and the Pueblos share with such civilizations as India, Egypt, 
and China, a subsistence economy based on irrigation agricu!lture—an economy that 
tends to centralize power and stratify society. However, by recognizing the em- 
bryonic state of Pueblo society, White has cleared the way for a further search for 
those factors that account not only for Pueblo democracy but also for Pueblo oli- 
garchy. 

EsTHER S. GOLDFRANK. 
New York, N. Y. 


Pima AND PAPAGO INDIAN AGRICULTURE. E. F. Castetter and W. H. Bell. (University 
of New Mexico Inter-American Studies I. xvi, 245 pp., 5 fig. $3.50. Albuquerque: 
Univ. of New Mexico Press, 1942.) 


This work by the biologists Castetter and Bell is the first of a new series of publica- 
tions issued by the School of Inter-American Affairs, University of New Mexico. The 
general editor of the series is Joaquin Ortega. This first study appears as an attractive 
clothbound volume of octavo size. To anthropologists, historians, and biologists alike 
the volume has appeal, especially so to those who have worked in the region on both 
sides of the Arizona-Sonora boundary. 

A thorough account of the economy of the Pima and Papago is presented. This 
includes an attempt to reconstruct the subsistence practices before the influence of 
Caucasians and new food plants modified the aboriginal economy. The authors arrive 
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at the conclusion (56-7) that, before white contact disturbed the economic pattern, 
the Pima cultivated crops averaged fifty to sixty percent of the total food supply, 
the Papago only twenty percent. The exploitation of wild plant and animal life rounds 
out the subsistence picture which the authors portray. The important role of wheat 
in amplifying the agricultural activities, especially of the Pima, is emphasized. Ac- 
counts of early Spanish and American visitors give some time perspective to the 
study; archaeology helps this somewhat further. 

The reviewer would like to call attention to one moot point. The authors contrast 
the two general planting seasons of the Pima with the single planting season of the 
Papago, which latter they state ‘‘was usually in July, although at times delayed until 
August, and these crops were ready for harvest in October or early November”’ (179). 
“The Papago planted a single crop of maize, which they harvested in October; the 
Pima grew two crops, the first maturing in late June, the second in October” (180). 
However, these categorical statements are weakened when they quote Kino under 
date of April 8, 1701, as reporting that the natives of El Tupo (about thirty miles 
west of Tucson) had already planted their crops of maize, beans, and pumpkins 
(147). Moreover, two planting seasons for maize have been reported by the reviewer 
for the Papago of Akchin and Imika in his Culture Element Distributions: XII, 
Apache-Pueblo (Anthropological Records 4: 18, 102, map 2, 1940). Drucker, in his 
Culture Element Distributions: XVII, Yuman-Piman (same series 6: 95, 1941), also 
reports two Papago planting seasons for maize. No doubt Papago practice in this 
regard varied with geographical and meteorological conditions. 

An exhaustive index and a fine terminal bibliography make the Castetter and Bell 
volume a very usable one. One of its most pleasing and handy features is the map 
of the region considered (southern Arizona and northern Sonora) which appears 
twice in the form of end papers. The authors, the general editor, and the School of 
Inter-American Affairs are to be congratulated on this auspicious inauguration of 
a new and timely series. . Ww. Comme. 


University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


THE ROLE oF CONJURING IN SAULTEAUX Society. A. I. Hallowell. (Publications of 
the Philadelphia Anthropological Society II. xiv, 96 pp., 2 plates. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942.) 


Dr. Hallowell gives us in this publication another chapter in his long and detailed 
study of the Saulteaux. He describes conjuring practices in general terms, livens the 
description with anecdotes and points out the role conjuring plays in validating social 
and supernatural ideas. To this description the author has added comparative ma- 
terial on conjuring among other Algonkian groups in the form of footnotes. The 
result is that there are really two sets of texts to follow. For example, in Chapter 3 
there are nine pages half of which are devoted to footnotes. This would be an excellent 
way to handle two objectives had the author not also inserted in footnotes material 
bearing on the description. Even so, most readers will probably prefer to read one or 
the other part of the presentation at a time. 

As a study of conjuring this volume adds little that is theoretically new. Descrip- 
tively the book serves to close a few gaps. Most of Dr. Hallowell’s colleagues must be 
eagerly awaiting the day when he feels himself ready to bring together into a coherent 
and weighted volume his widely scattered publications on a people with whom he is 


obviousl ll inted. 
or Cora Du Bots. 


Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
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THE FOLKLORE OF NEw Mexico. Vol. I. Compiled and edited by Aurora Lucero- 
White. (49 pp., illus. $1.00. Santa Fe: Seton Village Press, 1941.) 


As the list of contents printed on the cover indicates, this volume contains: Ro- 
mances, corridos, cuentos, proverbios, dichos, adivinanzas. Among the romances 
there appears only one traditional Spanish ballad, a garbled version of Delgadina., 
There are two imperfect versions of romances vulgares (not tradicionales) : Francisco 
Moreno, and Bernardo y Bernarda. Twenty-one modern corridos are included. Most 
of these are of Mexican origin, although they were recited, apparently, in New 
Mexico. Hundreds of these and similar corridos in modern Mexican tradition can be 
bought in the streets of Mexico City. The only one in this collection that is at least 
fifty years old is the well-known corrido of Macario Romero. About six of the corridos 
are undoubtedly of New Mexican origin. 

Eighteen cuentos are included. Most of these are versions of European folktales, 
although only a few are classified as such by the compiler. They add little to our store 
of New Mexican Spanish folktale materials (now over six hundred folktales pub- 
lished or in the process of publication), 

The proverbs (about two hundred and fifty) and the riddles (about one hundred 
and thirty) are more interesting, and constitute a real contribution. Many of them 
are new; all are well transcribed and reflect the popular language. Several of them, 
however, have undergone a curious deterioration. The proverb ‘‘No mas el que lleva 
el costal sabe lo que lleva adentro,’”’ for example, published in the JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 26: 108, 1913 (one of six hundred recorded there), appears in 
this volume as ‘‘No mas el que lleva el costal sabe lo que pasa.”’ 

In publishing a brief collection of New Mexican Spanish folklore for the schools 
and for the general public, as is the intention in this case, it seems that it would have 
been better to make a selection of the ‘choicest gems”’ from the extensive materials 
already collected and published by qualified folklorists. From 1914 to the present 
the, JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE has published important folklore collections 
from New Mexico. In future volumes, also, it would be well to devote more attention 
to the matter of punctuation. For the general public, the reading of a ballad should 
not be an exercise in textual interpretation. 

With the exception of the proverbs and riddles, this small volume adds very little 
to our knowledge of the folklore of New Mexico. 

A. M. Espinosa, JR. 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE New TratL 1941. A Book of Creative Writing by Indian Students. (158 pp., 
bib., illus. $1.00. Phoenix, Arizona: Printed at the Phoenix Indian School, 1941.) 


This book, profusely illustrated with drawings, is not the usual commonplace year- 
book of the senior class, but is a work of creative writing, music and art by Indian 
students (elementary to senior high) to present the culture and modern contemporary 
life of Papago, Pima, Maricopa, Colorado River, Apache, and Hopi tribes—a beautiful 
panorama of the Indian way of life from the standpoint of the Indians themselves. 
There are interesting myths, legends and ceremonials, but more rare and original are 
the poems, songs and music, revealing the Indian way of thought, and the essays on 
the Indian way of life, arts and crafts. The writers delve deeper into the intimacies 
and emotions of their thought and home life than can any outsider. They depict 
living, pulsing human beings, their heart throbs, joys and sorrows, love of lonely 
desert homes, family affections, and an intense desire to return to and live in the lands 
of their birth. 
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Due to education and environment there are American and other influences in 
language and thought. But the form of their poetry is more like that of the chant of 
the primitive Indian, who had no sense of rhyme or metre, in that it is free from 
rhyme and has no regular measure, although it has a rhythmic rising and falling 
cadence between melody and recitative, with fewer repetitions of phrases and sen- 
tences (verses) than has the chant. Compare the translations of ‘‘White Clouds,” 
“Mohave Bird Song” and “Papago Song” with the poetry for the difference in 
repetitions. 

The book deserves study as an interpretation of Indian thought and life by Indians, 
proud of their race, who retain the best of the Indian, accept the best of the White 
world and remain true Americans. 

G. HAZEN SHINN. 
St. Helens, Ore. 


THE MornInG STAR RISES: AN ACCOUNT OF POLYNESIAN ASTRONOMY. Maud Worces- . 
ter Makemson. (xii, 301 pp., 4 figs., 3 maps [including end papers]. $5.00. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Published for Vassar College by Yale University Press, 
1941.) 

As is usual when an authority from another science turns the light of his knowledge 
on the anthropological field to which his discipline relates, illumination and elucida- 
tion of problems are forthcoming. This is the case with the book by Dr. Makemson, 
chairman of the Department of Astronomy, Vassar College. Often enough the anthro- 
pologist seeks aid from other branches of science, but all too seldom does the specialist 
in another field essay an anthropological task for which he is specially fitted. 

The scope of Dr. Makemson’s book is well shown by the table of contents, which I 
list: Stars of the Sea Road, The Origin of Heaven and Earth, The Cycles of the Stars 
and Moon, Omens in the Sky, Myths of the Sun and Moon, The Sky-Children, Stars 
of the South Seas, The Astronomical School, Identifications of Stars and Constella- 
tions, Names of Months. The last two are appendices in convenient tabular form. 

In chapter 1, Stars of the Sea Road, the author investigates critically certain of the 
epic tales of voyages recorded in Polynesian literature in which particular guiding stars 
are named. By means of her astronomical knowledge she elevates these tales from 
the realm of literary creations to the rank of probable historical records. The stars 
which served as guides for the ancient navigators are identified and the manner in 
which they served as guides from the legendary Hawaiki to Hawaii and New Zealand, 
or from Tahiti to Hawaii, or from the Rarotonga to New Zealand, is explained. On 
astronomical grounds the likelihood of the earliest Polynesian voyagers to Hawaii and 
New Zealand having set forth from the Papuan region is advanced. 

Chapter 2, The Origin of Heaven and Earth, relates and compares Polynesian and 
other cosmogonical tales, but gives no astronomical interpretations of the myths. 

In the chapter on The Cycles of the Stars and Moon the author adduces further 
astronomical evidence pointing to New Guinea, Java, or some other land 10° south of 
the equator as the probable region from which the early Polynesians came. Thus the 
Moriori, and in part Maori, calendar, which begins the new year in June, commencing 
with the first new moon after the early morning rising of Rigel, isexplainable on this 
basis. Similarly, she regards the Pukapukan new year beginning with the morning 
rising of the Pleiades in May-June as pointing to a connection with aborigines of New 
Zealand in the distant past and probably in an earlier, far-western habitat. Contrast- 
ing with this are most of the tropical Polynesian (Hawaii, Samoa, Tonga, Society, 
Marquesas, etc.) and some of the Maori calendars in which the new year began in 
November—December with the first new moon after the first appearance of the Ple- 
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iades in the eastern sky in the evening twilight. Maori teachings in part attempt to 
integrate these two systems. 

“The Polynesians must first have become aware of the difference between the win- 
ter and summer solstices when they inhabited a region near the northern limit of the 
torrid zone in Asia, for the Maori teachings show the confusion which has resulted 
from a change of habitat from the northern hemisphere to the south temperate zone 
such as cannot be accounted for by a migration from Central Polynesia” (85). 

In certain calendrical features, the Gilbertese astronomy points to Java or the south 
coast of New Guinea as the place where it was devised. 

Chapter 4, Omens in the Sky, deals with the astrological applications of Polynesian 
astronomy, as well as with the meteorological correlations which the Polynesians had 
discovered in the course of centuries. 

Chapter 5, Myths of the Sun and Moon, is a compilation of tales from various 
Polynesian sources with occasional parallels from other peoples. Again the author ad- 
duces further evidence pointing toward a northern hemisphere origin to account for 
certain of the Maori statements (156). She points out that some Maori teachings that 
the head of the sky-father Rangi is toward the north and his legs to the south are in- 
consistent with all statements that midsummer comes when the Sun is on Rangi’s 
shoulders and clearly indicates that the teachings originated in a northern latitude. 
Unless brought to New Zealand from Hawaii, they must have developed in some other 
islands north of the equator or in the Asiatic mainland, for they could not have been 
indigenous either to Central Polynesia or to New Zealand. 

Chapter 6, The Sky-Children, presents the myths of star and planet origins from 
various parts of Polynesia, beginning with a most extensive and comprehensive myth 
from Porapora Island, Society Islands, recited in 1818 by a woman of that island. The 
star Polaris, mentioned in this myth, is not visible in the Society Islands. Hence the 
myth must have originated in some previous habitat in the northern hemisphere, the 
author surmises (179). 

Chapter 7, Stars of the South Seas, is a seventy-five page catalogue of the stars and 
constellations of Polynesia, listed by their native names arranged in alphabetic order. 

The merits of Dr. Makemson’s book, as the reviewer sees them, are as follows: First 
of all, she has performed a most useful service by bringing between two covers the 
scattered materials on Polynesian astronomy. Second, she has presented it in pleasing, 
readable form. Third, she has presented the historical implications as to place and 
time of the Polynesian forebears which the astronomical materials indicate. The work 
points the way for similar syntheses in other aspects of Polynesian culture. 

E. W. GIFFORD. 
University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


My RaMBLEs As East Texas Cowsoy, HUNTER, FISHERMAN, TIE-CUTTER. Solomon 
Alexander Wright. Arranged, with introduction, by J. Frank Dobie. (159 pp., 
illus. $3.00. Austin, Texas: Texas Folklore Society, 1942.) 


This book is the initial volume in a Range Life Series to be issued by the Texas 
Folklore Society. It is the autobiography of the late Solomon Alexander Wright, 
arranged from a manuscript in the University of Texas archives. The subject (Wright) 
was born in Newton County on the eastern boundary of Texas near the Sabine River, 
and his life history covers the years 1864 to 1931. Though his youth was spent on the 
cattle ranch of his father, he was now and then employed on nearby cattle ranches. 
He gives good factual accounts of roping, branding and stampedes. Game abounded 
in and around the cypress swamps, so we have the details of hunting techniques for 
bear, deer, turkeys and alligators. 
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In 1898 Wright went to Florida and afier a time returned to Texas finding employ- 
ment as a wood-cutter. The next thirty years of his life were spent here and there 
cutting fire wood and railroad ties, interspersed with odd jobs on farms, at panning 
gold and mining. Most of the states west of the Mississippi were criss-crossed in 
seeking new jobs. His days were ended in California as a wood chopper. 

The work is important as a factual contribution to folk culture and to the personal 
history of average men of the period. 

CLARK WISSLER. 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, N. Y. 
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